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“THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, © ay , 


The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November 17, 1875, and incor- weg 
porated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an absolately unsectarinn body of seekers after Ly 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring to check ) 
materialisin and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are: 


Bikst.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 4 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 5 


{ 
Seconp.—To enconrage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
THIRD.—To investigate the anexplained.Jaws of nature and the powers latent in man. 


_ Tur THEOSOPHICAL Soctrry is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the { 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
+ ~~ remove réligious antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their ; ii 
; religious opiuions, and by their desira to study religious truths and to share the results of ; | 
, , heir studies with others. ‘Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but | 
a common search and aspiration for Trath. They hold that Truth should be sought by i 
) study, by rotection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a í 
mL prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider’ that 

f belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its anrecedent, and should 
y cest on knowledge, nov’ on assertion. ‘I'hey extend tolerance to all, even to the intoleraut, 
: not as a privilege they bestow, but aś n duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, 
not to punish it, They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, and 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace. jis their watci- 

word, as T'ruth is their aim. 


pE 


} 

j ; ae 
Viukosopxy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and which Ue 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive possossion of any. Jt offers a philosophy which renders ‘> 
life intelligible, and which demonsvrates the justice and the love which guide. its evolution. y 
[t puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gate- f 
way of a fuller and more radiant existence. lc restores to the world the Soijence of the Spirit, X 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It X 
illnminates the scriptures and doowriaes of religions by unveiling’ their hidden meauings, and $ 
thus jastifying them ab the bar of intelligence, as they are ever jusuitied in the eyes of i 
intuition. z y 
> 


Membors of the ‘heosophical Society study these truths, and Thyosophists endeavour to 
live them. Every one willing to study,to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work persever- 
ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become » irae Theosophist, 
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`; The balf-yeurly Voluines begin with the April and October nambers. , Ali Subsoripvions 

i$ "ire payable in advance. Money Ordess or Cheques for all publications shonld be made 

i Myable only tothe Business Manuger, Theosophical Pablishing House, and all business 

Goinmunicutions should be -addressed to him at Adyar, Madras, Ludia. Lists particularly 
requested that no remittances shall be made to individuals by name. KANN : 


_ Snbseribers should immediately notify the Business Manager of nny change of address, <. 

that the Maguzine may reach them safely. The THrosordtar Oltice conuot undercuke wo ~ 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER $A 


i k y 
A SECOND Christmas has passed in the midst of g Pi 
War, and has been a scene of mourning to count- a 


less families instead of a season of innocent family joy, 
of children’s laughter, and the patter of little feet. And 
another New Year is dawning after Christmas, dawning 
red with blood instead of with the rosy glow of love, 
and “Aurora’s - fingers are blood-bedabbled, and her 
cheeks are splashed with blood and not with blushes. 
Maitreya! Christ! Compassionate and tender; when y 
will the harvest of men’s lives be reaped, and the karma 
of broken hearts be exhausted? - When this volume of _ 
THE THEOSOPHIST shall close, shall we be within 
sight of the closing of the War? Some Yogis 
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We none of us understood, when Dr. Steiner, 
supported by M. M. Schuré and Lévy, made his carefully 
planned attack on me and tried, by the most unscrupul- 
ous misrepresentations, to eject me from the Presidency 
of the T. S. and put himself in my place, that his policy 
was the policy we have since become so familiar with 
as the German par excellence. The extraordinary 
mendacity had not: then become familiar as peculiarly 
Teutonic, and the ingenuity of the tangle created was so 
great that even I, who knew the falsity of the statements 
made, was at a loss how to straighten out the twisted 
coil. M. Schuré was, obviously, for the time, under 
the “spell of a subtler and more powerful intellect than 
his own, and saw the distorted representations as 
truth, in all honesty. M. Lévy was malicious, but prob- 
ably thought himself justified in being so. The whole 
plot was intended to put a German at the head of the 
Theosophical organisation, and thus to influence the 
various countries over which that organisation spreads. 
Dr. Steiner would thus have had a powerful instru- 
ment for circulating German views in all civilised 
countries, and for colouring public opinion in favour 
of Germany. 

ee 

It was always a puzzle to us how he, apparently a 
poor man, obtained the large funds which enabled him 
to circulate his mendacities-in many languages, and to 
scatter them gratis in all directions. But the world 
has now learnt that the subsidising of such plots has 
been part of the German policy for years. It would 
have been a great thing to have had a German President 
of the T. S., seated at Adyar, working for Germany 
through our hundreds of Lodges, a centre of danger in 
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India. As it is, he has had to send out his poisonous 
pamphlet, revealing himself as an apostle of Pan- 
Germanism, from Switzerland, and his influence, such 
as may remain to him outside Germany, receives 
thereby its coup_de grdce. We have, however, heard 
nothing of him and his Society, since his fiasco in 
relation to myself, until the issue of this pamphlet. 
* 

The pamphlet seems to have come as a great 
shock to M. M. Schuré and Lévy, who had been 
deceived by his pretensions, and who now find that he 
is one of the many Teuton agents who use all means, 
religious and political, to spread the German claim to 
world-domination. Naturally the War has evoked the 
Gallic enthusiasm in the hearts of Dr. Steiner’s French 
followers, and he is not able to lead them astray any 
longer into the forwarding of Germany’s plans for 
crushing Europe under the German heel. He had also 
started one or two Lodges in America, through which 
to aid the German propaganda there. 

% 
* % 

Among the many signs of the awakening of Indian 
Womanhood, the Ladies’ Association of Masulipatam 
has for some years been doing very valuable work. 
They have lately held their Anniversary, and had a 
prize distribution for the Lady Ampthill’s Girls’ 
School. At Gwalior, whither I went to preside over the 
Rajputana and Central India Federation, T. S., I found 
a Ladies’ Association active, and had the honour of 
addressing it in a pleasant garden where they held 
their meeting. Some of them had also formed a 
Women’s T. S. Lodge there, and I initiated eleven ladies, 
the charter members. The Maharaja Scindhia—who 
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was looking much pulled down by his recent severe 
illness—is very deeply interested in girls’ education, and 
has allowed a school to be named after his baby daughter, 
a very bright-looking little lady, who sat quite ami- 
ably in my lap, and clutched and cooed over H. P. 
Blavatsky’s ring, with which she seemed much fascin- 
ated. H. H. is no mere figurehead to his State; he is 
an indefatigable worker, and devotes himself to the 
welfare of his dominions with strenuous energy. 
Gwalior City—three cities really—can boast of some 
splendid buildings, due to his guidance, and the State 
enjoys some of the reforms which the Congress 
has been vainly urging on the British Government for 
thirty years. One speciality of the Gwalior buildings 
is the beautiful pierced stonework, looking like em- 
broidery in stone. It is interesting to see how the 
advanced Indian States are showing the way now- 
a-days to the British Government, and are proving how 
thoroughly “fit ”—odious word—the Indians are for 
Home Rule. They are a standing proof of the ability 
of Indians to rule themselves better than the English 
can rule them. 
* 

Our T. S. Convention is at Bombay this year, the 
first time that it has been held away from Adyar or 
Benares, although the Bombay Lodges urged the new 
move strongly in 1907. So far, the change seems to be 
popular, as we hear of 900 delegates already notified. 
There is, of course, the practical advantage that as very 
many of our members are Congressmen, it enables 
them to attend both functions, and many other associa- 
‘tions to which different members belong—Social 
Reform, Temperance, Theistic, orthodox Hindti—all 
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have their annual meetings in the “National Week,” 
as we call it, and the Theosophical Society thus 
becomes recognised as a unifying Society, an organ in 
the mighty body of the Motherland. Our subsidiary 
activities also link us with many organisations of 
service, and, in addition, there is the pleasure of 
meeting many friends, belonging to all sorts and con- 
ditions of good work. 

The T. S. Convention is the first in the field, open- 
ing with the first of my public lectures on December 
25th, at 8.30 a.m. The lectures are to be on some of 
the. great teachings of Theosophy; I. God; II. Man; 
III. Right and Wrong; IV. Brotherhood. Then, at 
10.30, we have an E. S. meeting, and at 5.30, Mr. C. 
Jinarajadasa lectures, on World Reconstruction. At 
1.30, I have to attend a Congress Committee, and at 
4.30 the Conference on the Home Rule question, at 
which an important gathering of Indian leaders takes 
place, and the discussion is likely to be long. Intense 
interest has been aroused all over the country. The 
General T.S. Convention is to be held on December 
26th, but it will be shorter than usual, for we have no 
reports, of course, from Germany, Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, nor from Finland nor Russia, nor 
from martyred Belgium. Spain and America, which™ 
are at peace, have not reported, unless the letters 
have gone wrong, as so often happens now-a-days. 
On this same day also we hold the Anniversary 
Meeting, at5 p.m. at which many languages usually 
fall into the surprised air. On the next two days, 
the Indian Section has its meetings, and on the 
28th December, a day ever memorable for us, is 
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held the Anniversary meeting of the Order of the 
Star in the East. 
* x 

The National Congress is to be held on the 27th, 
28th and 29th, and the great Pavilion built for it holds 
20,000 people. It will be seen from this that a huge 
attendance is expected, and we have no doubt that the 
expectation will be realised. India is fully alive and 
is throbbing with repressed hope. How much of this 
it will be thought politic to show, one cannot guess, but 
for all who know, as those who compose that huge 
assembly will know, what is seething under the surface, 
the meetings will be intensely interesting. So also will 
be the meetings of the Muslim League on the 30th and 
3lst December. The President of League meetings 
and the General Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League Council, are both enthusiastic supporters of the 
Home Rule movement, and are among the signatories 
of the invitation convening the meeting. 

*ž 

I should be very glad if the class, or classes, 
formed in England for the study of Indian questions, 
would read and circulate my new book, How /ndia 
Wrought for Freedom. Itis the complete story of the 
National Congress taken from the official records : 


It is a plain story of India’s constitutional struggle for 
freedom, a story so pathetic in its patience, so strong in its 
endurance, so far-seeing in its wisdom, that it is India’s justifi- 
cation—in any justification can be needed for asserting the 
right to freedom—for her demand for Home Rule. 


Much good would be done by placing the book 
in public libraries, especially in those of towns 
where there is a large artisan population, and where 
political interest is strong. India’s hopes and India’s 
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struggles only need to be known in Great Britain to 
cause an overwhelming movement in her favour. The 
great mistake made in England, since Charles 
Bradlaugh’s death, has been the restriction of argument 
and appeal to the upper and middle classes, whose 
husbands, brothers and sons profit by the keeping of 
India as a preserve for Englishmen. 
* * 

A very pleasant new departure was taken here in 
Adyar on December 16th, when the Arts League was 
inaugurated in the large Hall at Headquarters. A 
pretty little collection of Indian silver and ivory work 
was shown on a table, and two or three effective water- 
colours by members of the League helped the decora- 
tive side; Mrs. Cousins, who is a brilliant pianist, 
Mrs. Edwards and Mr. Schwarz, violinists, Mme. 
Petrini, a Swedish prima donna, Mr. Cousins who has 
a soft and sympathetic light tenor voice, provided a 
pleasant musical programme, and there was some 
exceedingly good Indian music by a Musalman player. 
Some short addresses were delivered by Mr. C. Jina- 
rajadasa, Mr. Cousins and myself, and the gather- 
ing was an enjoyable one. The League is to meet 
twice a month in Olcott Gardens, and there will be 
occasional meetings in the Headquarters’ Hall. Adyar 
residents seem to run to music. Mr. Kirby, for 
several winters, was a joy to us, with his exception- 
ably fine playing, but Italy has kept him this year. 

xa 

Adyar is not so full as usual, nor so cosmopolitan. 
We have lost, of course, our German residents, and 
of foreigners have only Swedish, Dutch, Swiss and 
American, So we are much less many-sided 
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than usual. From within the United Kingdom, we 
have English, Scotch and Irish, but we have no 
Welshman. 
er 

The news that George S. Arundale had been elected 
General Secretary for England and Wales came just after 
my Watch-Tower notes last month were printed off, so 
l] could not send then my warm congratulations to the 
Section on its good fortune in securing his invaluable 
services. For he is one of the best workers of the 
Society, with his energy and initiative, and, as a 
centre for the work of others, his inspiring person- 
ality is priceless. A week or two ago I was in 
Benares, and found there the old love for him and 
the longing to see him come “home” again, for, 
naturally, there is no second Arundale available there. 
The heads of Madanapalle College, of the Benares 
Theosophical School, of the important Kayastha 
Pathashala at Allahabad, are all “ Arundale’s men,” and 
spread his spirit through staffs and students. He will 
have a royal welcome when he comes back to India, 
for England cannot always hope to keep him. 
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EURHYTHMICS 


By E. AGNES R. HAIGH 


HE name “ Eurhythmics,’ by which M. Jaques- 
Dalcroze has chosen to describe his system of 
rhythmic gymnastic, is vaguely and variously interpret- 
ed by the general public. Most commonly it is under- 
stood to refer either to a particular school of physical 
culture with musical accompaniment, or to some 
special method of interpreting music by dance. Stu- 
dents of Eurhythmics alone realise how wide of the 
mark are all such conjectures—but the difficulty of 
correcting them in plain language remains. The 
misunderstanding arises in great measure from our 
habit of expecting a descriptive title to define that 
2 
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which it represents, or of demanding that a system of 
education must necessarily be capable of precise defini- 
tion. Eurhythmics certainly cannot be defined ; it can 
only be partially explained in words ; to be in any sense 
comprehended it must be seen, studied, lived. To 
quote from its founder: “‘One does not learn to ride by 
reading a book on horsemanship, and Eurhythmics are 
above all a matter of personal experience.” 

The ideal training of the Greek world was summed 
up in “music and gymnastic’’—an education which, 
in its practical workings, no classical scholar has ever 
yet intelligently explained. To regard it as a hazy ideal 
which every teacher might, within certain limits, 
interpret according to his own talent or fancy, is to 
ignore the intellectual precision with which the Greeks 
always followed up their acknowledged aims: to regard 
it as a mere curriculum of subjects, is to mistake its 
method completely. In his Republic, which Mahaffy 
calls “the finest educational treatise which the world 
has ever seen,’ Plato. makes it clear that reform must 
base itself on education, and that education has as 
jits first object the formation of character. The 
acquiring of knowledge and the training of special 
talents are important but secondary. Of the man- 
ner of this education he finds that “it is hard to 
invent a better than has been discovered by the 

ie of ages—the education of gymnastic for the 
oe and music for the soul”. Music is to harmonise 
the soul, giving to the young character an “ unreasoning 
love for the good and beautiful—so that later, when 
reason comes, he salutes her as a friend with whom 
= knowledge has made him long familiar”. By gymnas- 
tie the body is made active and healthy, fit for physical 
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exercise, enduring, a controlled and efficient tool of its 
master, the mind. Moreover, music and gymnastic are 
not independent agents, any more than are body and 
soul separate departments. Music inspires and controls 
the body through rhythm, gymnastic helps to produce 
strength and endurance of character. Body and soul 
assist and reinforce one another, acting in harmonious 
combination. With Plato’s ideals the critics have 
never quarrelled: it is because this “slender curri- 
culum,” so-called, has been judged to be unpractical 
and visionary or, at best, only fitted for a privileged 
class, that the principles and practice of Greek education 
have been ignored in modern life. 

The whole question turns, of course, upon what 
we understand by “music and gymnastic,” and what 
method we should employ in the teaching of them. 
I can myself conceive of no interpretation of music 
and gymnastic, which would wholly satisfy the Greek 
ideal, as in substance differing from that upon which 
the practice of Eurhythmics is founded. It should be 
understood, however, that the Dalcroze system is no 
mere revival, no attempt at re-introducing ancient 
forms and usages, but a free and direct application of 
Plato’s principle in the education of the modern world i 
Hence it is seen that Eurhythmics is not a special study, 
or branch of learning, such as a University course invol- 
ves, nor does it in the least attempt to replace any speci- j 
al study: its purposes are different. Eurhythmics is a 
musical training of the entire human being through 
movement ; its method is to educate the whole per- 
sonality through discipline and development. By dis- 
cipline brain, nerves and muscles are to be brought F 
into true relation, and co-ordinated with one another. 
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_ Disorder of mind or body results from lack of rhythm 
| or balance, confusion of duties in the parts of the 
\ human organism, whereby the components deviate 
| from their proper reaction to the requirements of life. 
Only by an educated control, which eliminates inhibi- 
tion of excess of activity, can the true balance be 
preserved, in the harmonious interaction of all the 
faculties and parts, and that perfect health of mind 
and body be effected which is the foundation of all sane 


endeavour. So far the ends accomplished may seem - 


to be purely hygienic, but, if we look deeper, we must 
recognise how wide is the gulf separating health 
which is an attribute from the quality of health. The 
just equipoise secured by education in discipline and 
control gives to the student a marvellous efficiency 
for any task either of assimilation or of expression. To 
quote from the words of M. Jaques-Dalcroze : ‘‘ There 
must be created an automatic technique for all those 
muscular movements which do not need the help of 
the consciousness, so that the latter may be reserved for 
those forms of expression which are purely intelligent. 
Thanks to the co-ordination of the nerve-centres, to 
the formation and development of the greatest possible 
number of motor habits, my method assures the 
freest possible play to subconscious expression.” By 
freeing thought from the multitude of minor preoccupa- 
tions which usurp attention where subconscious activity 
is insufficiently automatic, by training out involuntary 
resistances of mind and body, by eliminating leak- 
age of energy through a more perfect economy, 
such a discipline enables mind and will to devote 
their highest concentrated capacity to any given 
voluntary task. 
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From discipline we come to development. The one 
is an introduction to the other, although ‘there is no 
actual priority in order of teaching. The two proceed 
side by side, each essay in free expression gaining in 
security and coherence as control gradually asserts 
itself. Eurhythmic development is essentially indi- 
vidual—not the less so because taught in class work— 
and aims at equipping the student, first to realise, then 
to express himself according to his own temperament 
and genius. The rules are few and simple, the mere 
alphabet of the language of rhythmic construction. No 
attempt is made to train according to a pattern, or to 
give models for the student to imitate and reproduce. 
Whatever is expressed must be an independent spon- 
taneous conception, the form of its creation determined 
by the student’s individual taste. Yet, because of long 
discipline in the school of control and balance, original- 
ity can never become spasmodic or unbridled. Very 
few, it may be, have it in them to become true creative 
artists, and the merit of different attempts at self- 
expression must necessarily vary according to the 
capacity and endowment of the pupil. Notwithstanding, 
each individual has something to communicate— 
something his own, and therefore new in nature, given 
but the means of translating himself intelligibly to the 
world. The true education of every human being, as 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze holds, is that which teaches him 
to realise his personality ; and the expression of that 
personality, under disciplined control, in its reaction to 
the stimulus of external impression, is his life’s work in 
‘whatever calling or pursuit he finds himself engaged. 

Such a view of the purpose of education is as 
strictly in accord with the conclusions of modern 
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psychology as with the unconscious ideals of the Greek 
world—that the training of individual powers is ac- 
complished by liberation rather than by assimilation. 
Specialising, a vigorous application of the mind toa 
single subject, or set of subjects, before the balance of 
natural powers is effected, may develop certain import- 
ant faculties, but leaves out of reckoning the co-opera- 
tion of the whole personality. The education of the 
powers in combination, and harmonious interaction, 
towards a communal goal of endeavour, releases a far 
richer capacity, which may be directed towards any 


purpose upon which choice determines. This “focus- | 
sing,” so to speak, of the whole personality, can only | 
be achieved by such co-operation of all the instinctive, | 


as well as conscious powers, brought into trained accord 
under the direction of the will. 
The question naturally suggests itself, why does 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze found his system upon a musical 
basis, and why should a training in rhythmic gymnastic 
be more valuable for character-building than physical 
development combined with scientific, literary, or other 
artistic study? M. Jaques himself gives the answer. 
‘He says: “If I base my system on music it is because 
music is a great psychic force, the result of human 


thought and expression, which, through its power to 


stimulate and control, can order all our vital functions. 
...By music I understand what the Greeks so called; that 
is, the sum of our powers of feeling and thought, the 
ever-changing symphony of spontaneous ideas, first 
created, then modified, given form by imagination, 
ordered by rhythm, and harmonised by consciousness. 
This music is the character of the individual.” It is 
essential for the understanding of Eurhythmics to 
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’ remember that by “music” its founder means “what the 


Greeks socalled”. To the modern mind the word is 
bound to suggest definite compositions, or schools of 
composition—anyhow, certain fixed forms and immut- 
able rules. We need to remind ourselves of the Greek 
conception of music as a creative energy expressing 
itself in ordered sounds, always fluid and productive, 
never static and final; an inward process, or activity, 
(with rhythm as its dominant factor), not the outward 
manifestation or concrete example. Rhythmic gym- 
nastic, in consequence, has as little to do with 
preordained gestures moving to fixed measures, on the 


one hand, as with plastic reproductions of ancient 


statue-groups, on the other. It isa common misconcep- 
tion of Eurhythmics to suppose that it models itself on 
ancient types, illustrating or translating their char- 
acteristic features into movement. Whatever may be 
true of some schools of dance-culture, Eurhythmics is 
above all things an independent art, finding its in- 
centive to creation in the basic instincts and experi- 
ences of the individual. The music of Eurhythmics, 
which is generally improvised, never dictates the move- 
ment; it suggests an idea or impulse which finds form 
in spontaneous rhythmic. expression, and infinite is 
the variety of impressions which the same musi- 
cal piece can make upon the different personalities 
of the pupils. The very presentation itself is a 
motive rather than an explanation, for the réles 
may be reversed, the pupil suggesting the idea in 
thythmic movement for music to interpret: in 
other words, true rhythmic interpretation is no 
definite conception plastically or picturesquely repro- 
duced, but a root perception full of meanings still 
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undefined, a theme containing the germs of ideas not 
yet comprehended in reasoned thought. 

It might be supposed that the power of plastic 
interpretation was a gift of nature which would be 
found in a few only of the pupils, but this is not the 
case. It seems, on the contrary, that rhythmic expres- 
sion is a universal instinct which needs only to be aroused 
and trained. The impulse towards self-expression in 
bodily movement exists, in a more or less rudimentary 
form, in every child, and leaves him only as he learns 
to confine expression to the more limited medium of 
speech. Festival and religious dances—all founded 
mainly on a rhythmic basis—are a prominent feature in 
the culture of all simple and primitive peoples, 
especially where the natural movement-instinct is not 
hampered by a conventionalised dress; and it has been 
noticed by anthropologists that savage races are more 
sensitive to subtleties of rhythm, and more accurate in 
the rendering of them, than are many of our trained 
musicians. 

Of the practical workings of the Dalcroze system 
it is difficult to speak without seeming to attempt to 
reduce it to rules. Its founder is by far its most 
eloquent exponent, and he tells us more by what he 
indicates than by means of actual description. In 
demonstrations given by advanced pupils we see how a 
musical idea is first conveyed to them, perceived—not 
emotionally only, but with all the esthetic faculties 
trained to act in concert—firmly grasped by the intellect, 
and then translated into free and coherent expression 
under the control of the will. The effect—a test of all 
true art—is as effortless as a bird’s flight, but one may 
conjecture how severe is the discipline which must 
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precede such perfection of freedom. In the earlier 
stages the pupil’s consciousness is more occupied with 
the need for energetic mental concentration, an in- 
tending of the sum of the faculties upon the task in 
hand, than with the movements of the body: yet an 
active pleasure accompanies all stages of the work 
because the exercises are founded upon natural instincts. 
By slow degrees the body becomes schooled to a precise 
and orderly translation of the commands which it 
receives; and by slow degrees the faculties learn to 
grasp the musical impression in a lucid unwavering 
concept. “The independence of the different parts 
of the body becomes so complete that the times 
of entirely different measures can be beaten con- 
currently—movements of the head marking a 2 time, 
of the left arm a ł time, of the right arm a ł time, of 
the feet a } time, all simultaneously.” By exercises 
such as these can the power of mental detachment and 
intensive concentration be cultivated to an extraordinary 
degree, while corresponding bodily movements, serving 
as a free outlet, react most healthfully upon the nervous 
system, and exclude the danger of exhaustion. More- 
over, the infinite variety of the exercises, which are 
hardly ever repeated in the same form, and the study of 
antagonistic movements, “of the balance of contraction 
in one limb against relaxation in another,” protect 
effectively against strain or over-fatigue of individual ‘ 
muscles or nerves. 
To take another illustration; the pupil expresses a 
rhythm* (or rhythms) with the body while mentally 
attending to another which is being played, and 


1 A rhythm is well described by Mr. P. B. Ingham as “a regularly recur- hs 
ring series of accented sounds, unaccented sounds, and rests, expressed in k 
rhythmic gymnastics by movements and inhibitions of movement. a 
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prepares, at the word of command, to take up and realise 
in movement the new theme, again listening to a third, 
and so on. Such an exercise insensibly trains the 
faculty of abstraction and of rapid accurate memorising, 
and this by no tedious distasteful process, but by a 
voluntary effort both interesting and congenial. 

Or again, a long and complicated rhythm may be 
given, to be doubled, trebled, halved, or otherwise 
multiplied or subdivided —perhaps even reversed, so that 
mathematical problems of varying difficulty frequently 
arise which must be worked out by the pupil in bodily 
experience. Similarly, exercises in syncopation and 
counterpoint, from the simplest to the most abstruse, 
must be translated into visible form. 

The accurate performance of complicated bodily 
movements, of which these are examples, requires a 
mental poise and sureness, a power of grasping the 
essential, of “seeing whole,” if one may so express it, 
which are looked upon usually as a rare and special 
endowment. In developing such qualities as these, by 
a systematic and calculated process, Eurhythmics is, as 
I believe, unique among educational methods. 

Speaking from some personal experience of rhythmic 
gymnastic training I may mention one or two impressions 
in which I find other students also concur. The first 
is the spontaneous pleasure of the exercises as a more 
positive state of feeling than that induced by other forms 
of activity. Each exercise, which consists of an idea 
perceived, assimilated, and translated into expression, 
forms an entire individual achievement, and brings 
with it the peculiar satisfaction which only a sense of 
fulfilment, independent of external aid, can confer. 
Secondly, the complete relief which Eurhythmics gives 
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from tension of mind or body. Fatigue and nervous 
strain, resulting from the excessive use of certain nerve 
or muscle-groups, cannot survive the surrender, for the 
time being, of all the faculties to an absorbing and 
congenial task. The recreative value of rhythmic 
gymnastic exercises, wherein body and mind recuperate 
themselves almost as in sleep, bears out the statement of 
Dr. E. Jolowicz’ that “the experience of these feelings” 
(induced by certain rhythms) “stimulates the metabolism 
of sensation, and results in an “increase of vitality.” 
And thirdly, the feeling of self-reliance, of resource- 
fulness, which results from the training. The personality, 
educated to react in the method proper to its nature to 
every stimulus of external impression, tends to acquire 
a confidence in its ability to deal with the difficulties 
of daily experience, since the whole modus of the 
teaching is to refer each problem which the work 
presents to the pupil’s own powers for its solution. 

The question of ethics should find some place in a 
general survey of. Eurhythmic development. The 
modern world does not look to secular education for 
results of permanent ethical value, outside of the specific 
virtues of diligence, application, and so forth; these are 
to be achieved through “influence,” or the inculcating 
of definite moral ideas. The best of Greek thinkers, 
on the other hand, valued a training in music and 
gymnastic above all things for its ethical results. On 
what did they base this expectation? The question is a 
large one, and it is not possible to do more than suggest 
certain ideas for consideration. In Greek belief moral 
excellence was united with, and indicated by, the 


beauty of physical excellence. Where there was a 


1 Resident physician and lecturer in Psycho-physics at the Dalcroze 
College, Helleran, Dresden. 
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pervading harmony there could be no excess, no 
training of certain faculties at the expense of others, no 
throwing the judgment and resultant action out of 
perspective. Hence the Greek “ good man” was the 
halos k’agathos the man whose outward comeliness bore 
witness to his inner integrity— a “proper” man. In 
this respect, also, is the founder of Eurhythmics inspired 
by the ideals of the Greek thinkers. Training in 
rhythmic gymnastic is the most complete education in 
harmonious well-being that one can imagine; and there 
is no surer security for well-doing than a consistent 
state of well-being. The quickness of decision, self- 
reliance, and clearness of vision which the exercises 
produce go far to eliminate the bias of disorderly 
thinking, of irrational impulse, which, more often ‘than 
deliberate evil intention, lead to ill-regulated conduct 
“Probably, owing to the permeation of the whole mental 
life with rhythmic values, the effect of the exercises is so 
far-reaching that even areas apparently quite unconnected 
with the faculties involved are indirectly influenced.” 
Following up this suggestion we may conjecture how 
the human system would involuntarily correct error 
or excess in itself in obedience toits own law of 
balance and harmony. 

‘Of Eurhythmics as an art, of its musical possibili- 
ties, of the incentive it gives to sculptor and painter in 
the exploration of new ideas and fresh effects, of its 
heightening of the natural human instinct for beauty and 
for joy I have said nothing. On this side of the subject 
each observer and student must receive his own 
impressions and form his own conclusions. 

E. Agnes R. Haigh 


1 From a translation of Prof. Jolowicz. 
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POVERTY AND PATRIOTISM 
By THE REV. CANON BARNETT 


(President of Toynbee Hall, and Author of 


“ Practicable Socialism,” etc.) 


HE poor pay the taxes and fight the battles of the 
country. The heaviest burden always falls on 
their shoulders and in old times they have willingly paid 
and willingly fought because of their patriotism. They 
were proud of being Britons, quite certain of British 
superiority to all foreigners, and very fond of the 
country into which they had put the work of their 
hands and the thought of their heads. 

The Industrial Revolution which changed the con- : 
dition of the poor has also gradually changed their mind. | 
The invention of machinery and the introduction of the | 
modern business methods which have led to such a 
vast increase of wealth drove the poor to crowd into 
the towns and gave another direction to their thoughts. i 
Much has been written about the consequent loss:of 
health and happiness among workers who left the 
hand loom and the country cottage industry to live in 4 
crowded alleys around giant factories. But conditions a 
which affect people’s bodies also affect their minds, and A 
thus it comes to pass that the basis of the old patriotism 
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has been shifted. British workmen, who have become 
familiar with the ways of trade—its sharp practices—the 
oppression of the weak by the strong and the poor 
physique which follows long hours and habits of drink, 
are no longer so proud of being Britons. They are not 
quite certain that they can say, “ Britons never shall be 
slaves.’ They may not like foreigners any better 
than their fathers liked them but pride has now become 
jealousy. They dislike foreigners as competitors who 
undersell their Jabour and outwit them by superior 
knowledge, but they have not the proud consciousness 
their fathers had of a courage, or a love of freedom or 
a care for justice which proved them to be “sprung of 
Earth’s first blood, by titles manifold”. They have no 
clear hope of an England which, forged out of memories, 
would draw them on to willing sacrifce. They have 
little vision of a country where the people, sitting in the 
shelter of their own homes, united to their neighbours 
by the bonds of peace and goodwill, and set on doing 
justice to all men, would command the respect of the 
world. 

The poor by their poverty are shut out from much 
of the knowledge on which patriotism depends, as they 
are prevented by their separation from the land from 
putting their labour into the earth and from making 
homes they might love. People’s hearts are where 
their treasure is. Workmen who have put their 
labour into the earth and waited for its fruits, house- 
holders who with years of care have dug their gardens 
and furnished their houses, have their hearts involved 
in the care and future of their country. The poor who 
occupy rooms in the long rows of houses which with 
monotonous uniformity form the streets of our towns, 
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where house is so like to house that the owner can 
recognise his home only by its number, where the stay 
is so short that decoration seems waste, are never 
called to spend their time or their labour on house 
making. They, as birds of passage, have little sense of 
ownership and no heart’s treasure in the country. 
How can they whose home is squalid flooring, and 
without any character of its own, be moved by the 
thought of “ Home Sweet Home’’—how can they be 
patriots ? 

Poverty therefore, we may conclude, largely pre- 
vents patriotism. Workmen feel Class to be a greater 
bond than Country, and stretch out hands of fellowship 
to foreign workmen that together they may assist their 
rights against Capital. Young people say, “ What is 
there for which we should fight, we could live as 
easily in other countries, and all we have we can carry 
in our pockets.” It may be possible, as I already 
said, to excite jealousy of foreigners by suggestions 
that they undersell our labour and to raise passions 
by talking of their evil designs, but the patriotism 
so exciled is not the patriotism which makes a 
country great. Bad thoughts do not make good deeds, 
and suspicion is a bad thought. Vain, therefore, is it to 
attempt to revive the old noble feeling by increasing 
suspicion of foreigners, or by flag-waving and shouting. 
Patriots like those of Italy, just made familiar to us in 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Garibaldi and the Thousand, faced 
foreign host, waved their banners and shouted to- 
gether, but it was not the banners and the shoutings 
which made them patriots. They had a vision of Italy, 
and the thoughts of their country’s call moved them to 
action. It is not enough to put “ Union Jacks” in the 
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schools, or to exhibit maps with English greatness 
painted’ red, the poor must have a vision of England 
and realise their treasure in the country. = 

The teaching of patriotism to the captives: of 
poverty is no light matter. There is no royal road by 
which poverty may be abolished, and the problem is 
how to awaken in the people whose homes must be 
in dull streets, and whose labour must begin early 
and go on late, that love of country which will 
give them a higher self-consciousness. Patriotism, 
it must be remembered, is not only a national asset 
which owners of property are concerned to develop for 
their own protection, it is much more important for the 
dignity and the consciousness of duty with which it 
inspires individuals. The patriot is not just the high- 
spirited boy ready to take fire at any insult to his 
country or to fight to extend her supremacy, he is the 
man who feels himself a member of a noble company 
and concerned to carry forward through the ages a 
great inheritance to higher issues. How are the poor, 
while they remain poor, to be given this grace and 
power of patriotism? How, that is, are they to be 
given a conception of their country which will inspire 
them to be its defenders ? How are they to be brought 
to feel that the country is their own? 

There seems to be only one solution to every sécial 
problem. The poor must be educated and the education 
must be something more than that which makes them 
“ good scholars” or even good craftsmen. They must 
be taught to think and to judge for themselves what 
“deeds have made the Empire,’ what is the true 
ground of the nation’s greatness. They must be taught 
to discover in history what their fathers really 
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won—not just the territory or the wealth—but the 
qualities of character which have become their 
inheritance. A man’s winnings in life are not- to 
be found in what he has, but in what he is; a man’s 
worth is truly counted not by his possessions, but 
by his character. Britain’s greatest winning, it may 
perhaps be said, is confidence in liberty. Britons 
early own for themselves the right of self-govern- 
ment, and when her battles are forgotten and her 
wealth dissipated it will for ever be remembered that 
Britain by a mighty sacrifice of treasure gave freedom 
to the slaves and trusted the government of the Colonies 
to the free votes of the people. If then by the study of 
history the children in the schools learn how this con- 
fidence in liberty has been won it will not be long be- 
fore a vision rises of a country where liberty has even 
a more perfect work, where the people have not only 
the right to vote, but are equipped with the means— 
the health and the knowledge to vote wisely, where 
every one will be able to enjoy the things worth enjoy- 
ing, when there shall be no more an infant of days nor 
an old man that hath not filled his days, when they 
always shall build houses and inhabit them, when the 
voice of weeping shall be no more heard nor the voice 
of crying, when none shall hurt or destroy one another. 

Patriotism for modern people, as for the Jews, must 
be fed by visions. Before the poor have visions of a 
country to be loved, to be defended, and to be worked 
for, they must have knowledge as to what constitutes 
greatness. Before they can have this knowledge they 
must have longer time at school and more opportunities 
of learning the call of their country. The first things 


to do, so that the poor may become patriotic, are to raise 
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the age at which children leave school and to enforce 
attendance at Continuation Schools up to the age of 


“seventeen. 


But knowledge of their country’s greatness is not 
the only need of the poor. They must have in it their 
own treasure. It is a happy sign of the times that 
garden suburbs are growing up round our towns, where 
home-makers can put their labour into their gardens 
and learn to love their homes. But for the majority of 
the poor their days must still be spent in close streets 
where the flowers will not grow. How are they to be 
given a sense that their country depends on them and 
that they depend on the country? The pension system 
has already done something to make them feel that 
their work is not forgotten, and when, further, workers 
are insured against unemployment, that sense will be 


_ deepened. The country is showing greater care for the 


people, it is passing out of the stage when it was 
thought sufficient to leave every one to himself and 
punish defaulters. The State recognises other duties 
than that of being a hangman. The greater difficulty 
is how to lead the poor to put their own treasure—their 
own work and thought—into the country. It is 
impossible that the town dwellers can hold land which 
they might work, it is impossible even that they can 
have a home which they might love, the only sugges- 
tion is that they should use more fully their right to 
vote. When they feel that it is they who make the 
Government which can make the city healthy or 
unhealthy—which can settle the education of their 
children—which can prevent or develop poverty— 
which can secure or hinder recreation, when they 
realise that it is they, by their votes and by their talk, 
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who make the city, they will have in the city the 
interest which makers have in their own creations, and 
so they will become patriotic—proud of its health—its 
cleanliness—its grandeur. They may be poor, but the 
city being their own, they will have the ennobling sense 
of membership in a great society, and there will be 
good reason why they will defend it against all enemies, 
whether the enemies arise at home or from abroad, 
whether they threaten to destroy what has been 
established or to prevent progress towards a greater 
greatness. 
The Rev. Canon Barnett 
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THEOSOPHY AND THE ARTS 


By JAMES H. COUSINS 


ROM the earliest times of which we have record or 
hint, it has been a habit of the human conscious- 
ness to formulate within itself some conception of the 
universe of which it found itself a part, and of its own 
relationship thereto. Such conception it has also been 
a habit of the human consciousness to throw into 
expression, for the purpose of exchange, confirmation or 
correction. The very urge to formulation within, drives 
also to formulation without, where the impact of multi- 
plicity annuls the possibility of the finite in conception 
becoming the infinite in presentation. Thus the impres- 
sion and its expression, with their mutual reaction thrown 
backward and forward—making perpetual modification 
in one another, yet both being the dual operation of 
Hermes, the Celestial thief—“ robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” and Paul in turn to pay Peter—are figured in 
the twin serpents, mutually destroying yet nourishing 
one another. We observe also the operation of the 
Divine Messenger, bearing tidings from the shadowy 
hinterlands of the Spirit to the soul of humanity; and 
bearing them also from soul to soul in search of the 
hidden unity. 
For these reasons, amongst others, is Hermes 
the Guardian Divinity of the seers on the one hand, 
and of the artists on the other; and the immortal 


foe of those who would withhold from Religion and 
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Philosophy the comradeship of Beauty, or deny to the 
Arts the fecundation and inspiration of the soul. 

Between Religion and Philosophy in its essence— 
that is, Theosophy—and the Arts, there is, therefore, 
not only a historical coincidence in time, but an 
inevitable co-operation, which, being essential, integral, 
discloses itself in related laws and activities in Theo- 
sophy itself, in its human channels and exponents, and 
in their expression in the Arts. 

Thus, in the interactions of human activity, the 
first contact is between surfaces. Our existence on 
the physical level of the universe is possible only 
through our physical instruments, and their subtle 
affinities. Our peripheral nerves inform us only of 
the peripheral universe. A step further, and we 
have fallen through the physical and sensible to 
the conceptual. We apprehend behind and beneath 
the superficial, something untouchable. We admire (or 
not, as the case may be,) the round face of the girl 
of Rouen, or the almond eyes of the East; but we 
cannot put the skape of either in a bottle in a 
laboratory. 

To what we may turn the body of appearance, and 
the body of form, which, mark, are both immobile in 
nature, we have to add the body of desire ; the spring 
of all activity, the secret of evil—and of good. Lacking 
the movement of desire (or feeling, or emotion) to and 
from the objects of desire, form would be formless, 
appearance would dwell in the unapparent. Desire is 
the urge in the artist towards creation, towards the 
abysses of imperfection that for ever open between 
conception and execution: it is the link between Divine 
and human. 
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Because desire, that flung them in the deep, 
Called God too from his sleep, 


as the seer-poet, AE. puts it. 

Deeper still, we apprehend the basis in which 
these three “bodies” inhere, the body of thought—the 
source of vitality, the centre that is parent of 
circumference. “I think, therefore I am,” said the 
philosopher. Mr. Chesterton having popularised the 
journalistic pastime of head swallowing tail, it was 
inevitable that some one should set the old philosopher 
right by declaring, “I am, therefore I think.” Both 
are right: it is in the nature of 4mness to preserve 
itself by thinking: cease thinking, and you cease 
existing. It is also in the nature of thought to seek 
after existence, amness; and this it does by way 
of desire, into form and appearance. Observe, that 
these bodies of desire and thought are mobile in 
nature. 

To these telescoped “bodies,” or functions, of the 
human consciousness (speaking only of its general and 
normal operations, ) we may relate the great “ Square 
Deific’” of the Arts. The superficial function of life 
has its counterpart in painting, which conveys to 
us explicitly only the appearance of things, and only 
implicitly whatever else the looker behind the eye is 
capable of seeing. For a portrait we go past the door 
of the poet; but later he will come into his kingdom. 
So also we pass the door of the painter for a represen- 
tation of form: he cannot put his brush round a corner: 
he holds us for ever in the front of things, pillories us 
in the gaze of nature: it is the sculptor who takes us 
behind things. Still, while the sculptor will make us 


“move as a planet around the magnetic centre of his 
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masterpiece—thus adding to inanimate form the 
ironical power of making apparently intelligent beings 
turn on their own axes—his art, and the art of the 
painter are as immobile as the form and appearance 
which they portray. 

But neither of these arts takes us to the heart or 
mind of things. All that they give us of emotion or 
thought is reflected from the other arts. To express 
feeling, we need movement; a sensitive medium that 
will resonate to the increased vibration of the mo- 
ment, and return to quiescence. The statement that 
“music is the language of the emotions” is true, even 
to the extent of the addendum that it is a universal 
speech. But it must be borne in mind that the 
“language” will vary according to race and habitat: 
the music of Europe, and the music of India, are equally 
the expression of emotion; but there is more of a dif- 
ference than eighty degrees of longitude and forty of 
latitude between them: there is all the difference 
between the throwing of an emotion into expression 
with a view to its expansion and intensification, and the 
enunciation of an emotion with a view to transmuting 
it to its octave or its overtones, and so finding escape 
from it. 

To express thought, we have to go further still. 
A drawing, a figure, a tone may serve to carry a rudi- 
mentary meaning across the great gulf that ahamkara 
has put between soul and soul. But the advance of 
consciousness through the physical and lower mental 
degrees has caused a collateral subtilisation of speech, 
which has drawn into it the qualities of painting, sculp- 
ture and music, and in its highest expression—poetry— 
has become an epitome of the arts, both intuitively, and 
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also consciously, in such work as that of Stephane 
Mallarme, who tries to make every stanza convey an 
image, a thought, a sentiment, and a philosophical 
symbol. 

Thus the vehicle for the expression of conscious 
thought is found in the literary arts: and our eva- 
luation of the four fundamental arts will depend on our 
estimate of the value of the thought-function as contrast- 
ed with the feeling-function, or of the qualities of form 
and appearance. The result will be temperamental ; 
but apart from this, there are clear limitations, such as 
the impossibility of teaching, say, the law of Karma on 
a piano. 

Yet, observe that here we come across a vivid 
patch on the warp and woof of conscious life that 
discloses the to-and-fro flying of the shuttle. It is the 
arts that in presentation are immobile that compel 
mobility in the beholder. We cannot see a picture by 
fixing the eye on one spot. We may see that spot with 
amazing clearness; but the spot on the inner eye will 
have no relation to mental vision if unrelated to the 
rest of the picture. You know little of the agony in 
Hero’s eyes, in Leighton’s picture, if you have not 
looked long at her clenched hands. So, too, with 
sculpture. The will-o’-the-wisp of Beauty gleams from 
a thousand angles of invitation. The propped chin of 
Rodin’s Thinker gives intensity: the bent back puts 
weight into the thought. Every inch of our orbit finds 
a new revelation of form; and when we have performed 
its revolution, and called upon the multitude of voices 
to speak one synthetic word in the mind, we have the 
consciousness of an incompleteness that might be made 
complete if we could enjoy the privilege of the birds of 
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the Pantheon of Paris, and look at the sculpture from 
above as well as sideways. 

On the other hand, it is the mobile Arts—music, 
whose life is an instant’s articulate football between 
silence and silence: literature, with its scant garment 
for some thought, that it has made of pieces torn from 
the robes of a thousand flying images—it is these arts 
that impose immobility and single-pointedness of mind 
on the hearer. An invitation to an impromptu waltz 
would find little favour in a person who was under 
the thrall of a Schumann Concerto; and, however highly 
we may esteem the simple and obvious in the literature 
of a moral code, it is beyond possibility that, in creative 
literature, he who runs, either physically or mentally, 
may read. 

So far we have considered the relationship of the 
nature of humanity to its expression in the arts, and 
have seen that the exercise of thought finds its articul- 
ation in the literary arts. It is necessary (not by way 
of discovery save in so far as the obvious may be in 
danger of secreting itself too close to one’s eye) to 
remark that any coherent presentation of truth, such as 
Theosophy, finds its proper vehicle of expression in 
literature, and in that presentation conforms with the 
quaternary of qualities: appearance in its separate 
teachings; form, in their balanced totality; desire, in 
their practical outcome in altruistic effort; thought, in 
the final ratification of the purified reason. 

If, however, we shoulder ourselves through the 
obvious, and enquire which of the phases of literature 
is that in which we shall find the qualities raised 
to their highest potency, and therefore calculated 


to form the most worthy and effective vehicle of 
5 
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expression, we shall hardly be likely to accept the 
answer, Poetry, straightway and finally. The first 
objection of the Theosophist will be the several pages 
of the book-index of the British Museum which stand 
under the caption “Besant, Annie;” with perhaps a 
subtle and malignant thrust at the present pages here 
set out in prose. The first objection of the lover of 
Poetry will be the appalling notion of joining in unholy 
matrimony two members of the family of human 
consciousnesss whom some deity of a new Olympus 
has decreed to be for ever kept asunder, aided and 
abetted in their divorce by the young men who review 
books for the London newspapers, and give a line’s 
coup de grace (with little of grace) to any would-be poet 
who betrays the fact that he or she has an intelligent 
theory of life and death. 

I do not purpose here to endeavour to make 
a case for the burning of our Theosophical libraries, 
or for being myself burnt at the stake of the new 
literary inquisition. But I cannot resist the temptation 
in passing to remark that it might be more than 
fitting if some closer union were established between 
the eldest of the creeds, the Divine Wisdom, and 
the eldest of the Arts, Poetry, even in the matter 
of propaganda. For what is the Universe but 
God’s exposition of His nature? and what is Poetry 
but the first Upanishat, and the nearest to His secret? 
When the spirit of God “brooded” on the face of the 
waters, then was the first act of consciousness, and the 
primal poem. Then came utterance. “God said,” and 
the Cosmic music sounded. Afterwards came the 
fashioning of the terrestrial sculpture, and the clothing 
of the form in the painter’s pigments. Thus the art of 
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the Genesis was likewise the order of the genesis 
of the Arts. 

Such use of poetry would be no untried innovation, 
but simply a reversion to the method of the Vedas, and 
the Psalms of David, not to mention the rhymed legal 
codes and tribal histories of ancient Ireland. The 
poetical method was, indeed, the prevailing one of the 
ancient world; as it is still the method of the unsophis- 
ticated, in word and gesture, when the operation of the 
lower mind is intensified by the nobler emotions, and 
lifted by increased vibration towards the higher degrees 
of the nature. It was also the natural way to true 
memory. It was when humanity began to forget, and 
had to externalise its memory in written records, that 
the Poet stepped from his place at the side of the King, 
to make way during succeeding centuries for the 
everwidening system of mental anarchy known as 
education. 

To-day, under the imposition of European ideals 
over practically the entire globe, we are eating the 
Dead-Sea-fruit of intellectual stagnation, which is the 
natural fruition of thought unfertilised by the spirit— 
thought devoid of poetry, with its equally sinister 
companion, poetry devoid of thought, both crying out 
for what each alone can give the other, yet both 
condemned to an arid celibacy through the blindness of 
mere worldly seership, and the folly of the worldly 
wise. In another article I shall consider some appear- 
ances of Theosophical truth in English Poetry, with a 
view to finding a clue as to how Poetry may the better 
serve Theosophy, and Theosophy give a new impulse and 
illumination to Poetry. 

James H. Cousins 
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HUMAYUN TO ZOBEIDA 
(FROM THE URDU) 


By SAROJINI NAIDU 


You flaunt your beauty in the rose, your glory in the 
dawn, 


Your sweetness in the nightingale, your whiteness in 
the swan. 


You haunt my waking like a dream, my slumber like 
a moon, 


Pervade me like a musky scent, possess me like a tune. 


Yet; when I crave of you, my sweet, one tender 
moment’s grace, 


You cry,“ I sit behind the veil, I cannot show my face.” 


Shall any foolish veil divide my longing from my bliss ? 
Shall any fragile curtain hide your beauty from my kiss ? 


What war is this of THEE and ME? Give o’er the 
wanton strife, 


You are the heart within my heart, the life within my 
life. 


[Sarojini Naidu is the famous poetess of India of whom 
Edmund Gosse wrote: “She springs from the very soil of 
India; her spirit, although it employs the English language as 
its vehicle, has no other tie with the West. It addresses 
itself to the exposition of emotions which are tropical and 
primitive, and in this respect if the poems of Sarojini Naidu be 
carefully and delicately studied they will be found as luminous 
in lighting up the dark places of the East as any contribution 
of savant or historian.” We take this poem from The Golden 
Threshold, published by William Heinemann, London.—ED.] 
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A JAPANESE MYSTIC 


By F. HADLAND DAVIS 


ee is known of the early life of Kamo Chomei. 

He was an accomplished poet and musician, and 
at the instigation of the retired Emperor Go Toba he 
was appointed to a post in the Department of Japanese 
Poetry. For generations members of his family had 
acted as wardens to the shrine of Kamo in Yamashrio, 
and not content with his position in the Chamber of 
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Poesy, he petitioned that he might become superior 

guardian of the Kamo shrine on the death of his father. 

For some reason or other his request was not granted. 

Chomei felt the disappointment keenly, and realising 

the futility of worldly favours, shaved his head, and in 

his thirtieth year led the life of a Buddhist recluse in a 
mountain but a few miles from Kyoto. 

Japanese literature, perhaps the world’s literature, 

is the richer for Chomei’s choice, for while he led a 

solitary, but far from lonely, life amid the beauties of 

Nature, he wrote in 1212 his famous ojoki* (“‘ Notes 

from a Ten Feet Square Hut”). His little book scarcely 

contains more than thirty pages. Itis as small and com- 

pact as his simple dwelling, but it is a work of singular 

charm, an autobiographical fragment upon which the 

literary reputation of Chomei is firmly established. It 

is excellent in style, and is very far from being an 

imitation of the classical Chinese manner which is so 

prominent in much of Japanese literature. More than 

K that, it reflects the character of Chomei, his love of 

ty Nature, his devotion to Buddhism, and describes with 

A rare charm his manner of life. He has been called the 

Japanese Thoreau, but the comparison is rather 

unfortunate. Both withdrew from the world, both 

loved Nature and described her moods lovingly and 

vividly. With Thoreau his withdrawal to the peace 

of the woods was merely a brief experiment, while 

with Chomei he was driven to seek solitude, driven to 

find beauty because the wind of the world was too 

strong for him. Thoreau was often petulant, and stili 

more often didactic in his seclusion. Chomei on the 


1 Translated by F. Victor Dickins. Published by Messrs. Gowans and 


Gray in their “ International Library. H ; 
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other hand was a gentler soul, too wrapped up in his 
own happiness to desire to instruct others in the way 
they should go. 

The twelfth century in Japan was a period of great 
misfortune, and under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that it yielded a number of recluses. 
Chomei did not retire from the world simply because 
he had failed to obtain a certain appointment. He was 
confronted with a series of appalling disasters against 
which he was not strong enough to stand. But before 
we accuse him of running away from difficulties which 
a more robust man would have faced bravely, we must 
inquire what those difficulties were and also what 
manner of man Chomei was. He has given us a most 
graphic account of the time when Nature became 
“red in tooth and claw” and revealed a degree of 
“frightfulness” which even the Teutonic mind, by 
binding science to hatred, would be powerless to 
invent. 

Chomei was familiar with Kyoto, or “‘City-Royal,” - 
as he calls the then capital of Japan. He saw there 
palaces and mansions glorious in design and colour. ee 
He doubtless met the nobility of the day and saw every- 
where signs of lavish wealth. A less thoughtful 
pilgrim would have been content with the splendour, 
but not so Chomei. He saw the worm in the wood, 
the halting step that comes to the proudest dazmyo, 
the lines that mar the fairest woman’s cheek. He saw 
change and decay everywhere. To him antiquity was 
a vain boast and permanence’an idle dream. Kyoto, 
splendid to-day, would be a ruin to-morrow, and not 

‘all the human love and ambition could make it 
otherwise, 
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He writes: 


Of the flowing river, the flood ever changeth, on 
the still pool the foam gathering, vanishing, stayeth not. 
Such too is the lot of men and of the dwellings of men in this 
world of ours... Dweller and dwelling are rivals in imper- 
manence, both are fleeting as the dew-drop that hangs on the 
petals of the morning-glory. If the dew vanish the flower 
may stay, but only to wither under the day’s sun ; the petal 
may fade while the dew delayeth, but only to perish ere the 
evening. 

Chomei was destined to see his words fulfilled in 
a manner he had not anticipated. In 1177 a great fire 
broke out in Kyoto. The conflagration was accom- 
panied by a violent storm, and the flames stretched out 
in the shape of a gigantic fan. 

The air was filled with clouds of dust, which reflected 
the blaze, so that the whole neighbourhood was steeped in a 
glow of fire... Amid such horrors who could retain a steady 
mind? Some, choked by the smoke, fell to the ground ; others 
in their bewilderment ran straight into the flames trying to 
save their property, and were burnt to death... A full third 
of the city was destroyed. Thousands of persons perished, 
horses and cattle beyond count. How foolish are all the 
purposes of men—they build their houses, spending their 
treasure and wasting their energies, in a city exposed,to such 
perils ! 

Three years later Kyoto was devastated by a ter- 
rible hurricane. Chomei describes it as “a true hell- 
blast”. Still worse was the famine that followed in 
1181. “To till the land in Spring was vain, in Summer 
to plant was foolishness, in Autumn there was no 
reaping, in Winter nothing to store.” Famine was 
followed by plague. The dead were strewn upon the 
roads and under the walls of the city, and there was 
none to carry them away. Woodcutters demolished 
their own dwelling for firewood, hoping to sell it for 
a trifle in the market. Some poor men and women 


were in such dire poverty that they ravaged Buddhist 
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temples, broke wooden images of the Buddha, sacred 
vessels and ornaments, and used them as firewood. 
Chomei, who on this occasion certainly fails to show 
the compassion of his master, remarks: “That one 
should be born into such a world of dross and evil as 
to witness so sinful a deed, which I, alas, did ! ” Chomei 
would have done well to remember that there were 
times when the Buddha brushed the strict letter of the 
law aside in order that he might show his mercy in 
full forgiveness. 

Chomei does not spare our feelings in describing 
the effects of that terrible plague. He writes: 


There was a sort of rivalry in death among those men 
or women who could not bear to be separated. What food 
one of such a pair procured by begging would be reserved 
to keep the other alive, while the first one was content 
to die. Both sexes displayed this tender self-sacrifice. 
With parents and children it was almost the rule for 
the parent to die first. And there were cases in which 
infants were found lying by- the corpses of their dead 
parents and trying to suck the parent’s breast. 


ə Yet another calamity fell upon stricken Kyoto, for 
in 1185 a great earthquake occurred. 


Hills were shattered and dammed up the rivers, the sea e 
toppled over and flooded the shore lands, the earth gaped and 
water roared up through the rents, cliffs were cleft and the 
fragments rolled down into the valley, boats sculled along the k | 
beach were tossed inland upon the bore, horses on the roads 
lost the ground beneath their hoofs ; all round the capital, it is | 
hardly necessary to add, in various places not a single building 
was left entire, house or temple, tower or chapel [mortuary 
shrine]; some were rent and cracked, others were thrown 
down; the dust rose into the air like volumes of smoke. The 
roar of the quaking earth mingled with the crash of falling 
buildings was like thunder. 


Chomei naively remarks of this earthquake, “‘ It 
was not an ordinary one,” and, thoroughly experienced 
in Nature’s most angry moods, he was of the opinion 
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“that of all dreadful things an earthquake is the most 
dreadful”. He writes: 


The son of a samurai, six or seven years of age 
only, had built himself a little play- hut under a shed against a 
wall, in which he was amusing himself, when suddenly the 
wall collapsed and buried him flat and shapeless under its 
ruins, his eyes protruding an inch from their orbits. 
It was sad beyond words to see his parents embracing his 
dead body and hear their unrestrained cries of distress. 
Piteous indeed it was to see even a samurai, stricken down 
with grief for his son thus miserably perished, forgetting his 
dignity in the extremity of his grief. 


Can we wonder that Chomei, who had experi- 
enced fire, hurricane, plague, famine, and earthquake, 
should have decided to withdraw from the world? He 
had not only witnessed these terrible disasters, but he 
lived at a time when civil war between the Minamoto 
and the Taira unsettled the country, at a time when 
“nephews beheaded uncles, sons fathers, brothers 
banished brothers, and nobles rebelled against the 
Emperors, sent them into exile, deposed them, and 
with the help of mercenary bands kept the land ina 
continuous welter of civil war.” Now Chomei, who 
was a genuine mystic, hungered after “an abiding 
happiness;” and this he could hardly be expected to 
find in turbulent City-Royal. He had lived for many 
years in the house of his parental grandmother. On 
her death he had no ties. He was free to answer a 
call that had sounded in his heart so long. He sought 
peace, not turmoil; happiness, not sorrow. Full of the 
impermanence of this life, he sought the path where the 
Buddha had trod; he craved that absolute tranguillity 
which can alone be found in Nirvana. 

Chomei left Kyoto and journeyed to Mount Ohara. 
Here he built “ a house to suit my own ideas, one-tenth 
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of the size of my former home.” He frankly admits 
that “it was hardly a house at all”. It contained 
only one room, and resembled a shed for vehicles. 
During a storm it was scarcely safe, the swollen 
river threatened to wash it away, and to crown 
these disadvantages it was “handy for thieves”. 
His dwelling was neither well built or well 
situated, and the reader with no taste for an 
ascetic life will be inclined to think, with a tolerant 
smile, that Chomei had not arranged matters very well, 
and might with advantage have remained in the house 
of his parental grandmother. As a matter of fact 
Chomei remained on Mount Ohara until he had reached 
his sixtieth year. 

Whether thieves broke in and stole his few be- 
longings, or whether a storm finally carried away his 
frail dwelling is not recorded. Chomei writes: 
“When the sixtieth year of my life, now vanishing 
as a dewdrop, approached, anew I made me an 
abode, a sort of last leap as it were, just as a 
traveller might run himself up a shelter for a 
single night, or a decrepit silkworm weave its last 
cocoon.” If Chomei himself described his previous 
abode as “hardly a house at all,’ who shall de- 
scribe his final dwelling? The Japanese love of little 
things amounts to genius. Their miniature gardens, 
spacious landscapes seen through a telescope at the 
wrong end; their sword-guards replete with every 
conceivable design; their tobacco-toggles reflecting 
history and myth, all are small but exquisitely 
beautiful. Chomei, bent in figure by this time, want- 
ed not so much a house as a kind of outer shell 
for his protection. His last hut was only ten 
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feet square and seven feet high. It was built with 
remarkable forethought. He writes: 


As I had no fancy for any particular place I did not 
fasten it to the ground. I prepared a foundation, and on it 
raised a framework which I roofed over with thatch, cramp- 
ing the parts with crooks so that I might remove it easily if 
ever a whim took me to dislike the locality. The labour of 
removing, how slight it would be !—a couple of carts would 
suffice to carry the whole of the materials, and the expense 
of their hire would be that of the whole building. 


It is at this point that the ojoki becomes most 
interesting. Chomei writes: 


Now since I hid me in the recesses of Mount Hino the 
manner of my abode is this: To the south juts out a movable 
sun-screen with a matting of split bamboos, bound together 
parallel-wise. Westwards-looking is a small shrine with a 
Buddhist shelf and a picture of Amida so placed that the space 
between the eyebrows shines in the rays of the setting sun. 


This last reference is of importance, for Amida 
(Samskrt, Amitabha) was originally symbolical of bound- 
less light. That Chomei should have placed the sacred 
picture in the way he did was, in itself, an act of pro- 
je? * found reverence. The sunshine of this world fell, as 
it were, upon Boundless Light, upon the holy spot on 
the deity’s forehead that was emblematical of wisdom. 
Before Chomei’s shrine stood figures of Fugen and 
Fudo. Fugen, usually seated on the right hand of the 
Buddha (in the Japanese Shaka Muni), is the divine 
patron of those who practise a certain kind of ecstatic 
meditation known as Hokke-zammai. There is some 
confusion as to the origin and attributes of Fudo. Hearn 
is probably wrong in associating the deity with Buddha. 
We may trace a close resemblance between Fudo and 
the Brahminical God Siva, so finely described in one of 
Sir Alfred Lyall’s poems : 
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I am the God of the sensuous fire 
That moulds all Nature in forms divine ; 
The symbols of death and of man’s desire, 
The springs of change in the world, are mine; 
The organs of birth and the circlet of bones, 
And the light loves carved on the temple stones. 


It was a strange image to have in so peaceful a 
dwelling, a deity wreathed in tongues of flame, bearing 
in one hand a sword, and in the other a coil of rope. 
The fire and sword suggested the power of punishment, 
while the rope symbolised that which bound the 
passions and desires. Chomei writes with great self- 
sufficiency: “I do not need to trouble myself about the 
strict observance of the commandments, for living as I 
do in complete solitude, how should I be tempted to 
break them ?” It is more than probable that he discovered 
the foolishness of this observation, for the power of 
evil is often most potent when the unsuspecting soul 
is exulting in its moral strength. It is recorded of a 
certain Buddhist priest that he yielded to the beauty of 
a woman while he was actually reading one of the 
sutras. 

Kenko, another Japanese recluse, in his 7swredsure- 
gusa (“ Fugitive Notes”), writes: “There is no greater 
pleasure than alone, by the light of a lamp, to open a 
book and make the men of the unseen world our 
companions.” Chomei was evidently of this opinion 
too, for in the modest hut were “three or four black 
leather boxes containing collections of Japanese poetry, 
books on music, and such works as Wojoyoshiu 
[Book on Buddhist Paradise]”. In addition he had a 
musical instrument called a so, which was a combina- 
tion of a harp anda lute. Bracken and straw served 
him as a couch, while in cold weather his brazier 
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consumed faggots. He made a miniature reservoir 
from which ran a bamboo pipe, while his garden was 
entirely devoted to medicinal herbs. 

Chomei’s mountain hut must have been charmingly 
situated. In one direction he looked out upon a thickly 
wooded valley. To the west there was an open space, 
“not unfitted for philosophic meditation,” suggesting, 
it would seem, that thoughts are apt to get entangled 
in a wooded district, even if one merely looks upon 
it from a distance! He writes: 


In the Spring I can gaze upon the festoons of the 
wistaria, fine to see as purple clouds. When the west wind 
grows fragrant with its scent the note of the hototogisu* is 
heard as if to guide me towards the Shide hill [a hill crossed 
by souls on their way to Paradise or Hell] ; in Autumn the 
shrill song of the cicada fills my ears;....in Winter I watch 
the snow-drifts pile and vanish, and am led to reflect upon the 
ever waxing and waning of the world’s sinfulness. 


In the morning, when tired of reciting prayers, 
reading the Scriptures, or playing the so, he would 
wander down to a river and watch the boats and the 
silvery waves. In the evening the rustle of laurel 
leaves reminded him of a Chinese girl, famous for her 
skill on the lute. In a more ecstatic mood the wind 
in the pine trees, the murmur of distant water, 
suggested celestial joys. 

Chomei was not always alone. Sometimes he 
went out with the hill-ward’s boy. “He is 16 and I 
am 60, yet we enjoy each other’s company despite the 
difference in years.” They gathered wild fruit, and 
sometimes they brought back with them from the 
paddy-fields rice-tufts, which served as a kind of coarse 
matting. Sometimes, according to the season of the 
year, they picked cherry blossom, maple leaves, or 

2 See my Myths and Legends of Japan, page 278. 
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ferns. “Some of these treasures,” Chomei tells us, 
“I humbly present to Amida, and some I keep 
` for presents.” There were times when the moon 
shining through his window moved him deeply, 
when the mournful cries of the monkeys brought 
tears to his eyes. The gleam of fireflies reminded 
him of Maki fishing-boats with their jewel-like lanterns 
reflected on the water. The call of a copper pheasant 
made him wonder if it were his mother crying out to 
him, while “the tameness of the deer that roam under 
the peak tells me how far removed I am from the world 
of men.” 

Chomei never regretted having adopted the life of 
a recluse. Occasionally he heard of the doings in City- 
Royal, of great men, and men of no consequence 
who had passed away, and of many houses that had 
been burnt to the ground. He found his hut better 
than a palace. It was enough that it contained his 
shrine, a bed to sleep on at night and a mat 
for the day. 

A man who knows himself and also the world he lives 
in has nothing to ask for, no society to long for; he aims only 


at a quiet life and makes his happiness in freedom from 
annoyance. 


He was content to hide his nakedness in wistaria 
cloth and hempen fabric, -content to eat the simplest 
fare, his own servant and his own master in all things. 
He writes: 

All the joy of my existence is concentrated around the 
pillow which giveth me nightly rest, all the hope of my days 
I find in the beauties of Nature that ever please my eyes. 

Only when the aged Chomei chanced to go to 
City-Royal did he feel a passing shame on account of 
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his beggarly appearance. In his own hut he knew no 
shame or fear but “the fullest joy”. He does not 
attempt to describe what that pleasure is, for writing on 
the life of a recluse he wisely observes, “ only those 
who do choose it can know its joys.” 

Sometimes the going down of the moon 
suggested to Chomei that he too was declining, not 
behind the edge of a hill, but behind the veil that 
divides mortality from immortality. 

“Ere long,” he writes, rather wistfully, “I must 
face the three realms of darkness. What deeds in the 
past shall I have to plead for there ? What the Buddha 
has taught to men is this—Thou shalt not cleave to any 
of the things of this world. So tis a sin even to grow 
fond of this straw-thatched cabin, and to find happi- 
ness in this life of peace is a hindrance to salva- 
tion.” Had those quite happy years been a failure 
after all? Had he preserved his own material happi- 
ness to lose his own goul? He asked those old 
questions which we all ask in some form and at 

a some time. Power, wealth, fame, had never attracted 
ae , him, but what of his love for the wind in the 
ti l _ pine trees, of the song of the birds, of the dancing 
river waves and ;all the beauties of Nature that 
meant so much to him? “What answer could my soul 
give?” he writes. “None, I could but move my 
tongue mechanically, and twice or thrice repeat 
involuntarily the Buddha’s Holy Name. I could do no 
more.” Who shall say whether Chomei attained 
Nirvana or not? It would seem that to the last he clung 
to the beauties of Nature, to the light of sun and moon 
and stars rather than to the Light of Amida-Buddha. 
His last words were : ; 
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Alas! the moonlight 
Behind the hill is hidden 

In gloom and darkness. 

Oh, could her radiance ever 
My longing eyes rejoice! 


Perhaps for a little while Chomei touched with spirit 
hands the falling snow, the cherry blossom, the red 
maple leaves: perhaps for a little while he wandered 
wistfully among the familiar, requiring no dwelling 
however small, watching the rising and setting of the 
moon with the.old sweet rapture. While in human 
form Namu, Amida Butsu! (“ Hail! Omnipotent 
Buddha!”’) was often on his lips and in his heart and 
soul. Such a cry is not uttered in vain, and I like to 

_ believe that long before he gave me the treasure of his 
words he had found a greater Peace than the peace of 
a recluse, a greater Light than the light of the moon, 
and a greater Beauty than the beauty of cherry blossom. 


F. Hadland Davis 
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THE CURVES OF LIFE 


By PROFESSOR G. S. AGASHE, M.A., M.Sc. 


| E are told that we are at the dawn of a new era. 

The prominent characteristic of that new era 
is to be co-operation, brotherhood ; brotherhood, which 
is based upon the fundamental unity of the essence of all 
things, however diverse their forms may be. It is, 
therefore, but natural that all intellectual activity in 
these days should gravitate more and more towards 
this idea of Unity. Physics and chemistry are tending 
more and more to prove that all the varieties of physi- 
cal matter are but modifications of one and the same sub- 
stratum. Physiologists are seeing more and more clearly 
the oneness of all life, while scientists of Professor 
J. C. Bose’s heredity and temperament have gone a step 
further and have proved that what we call matter, and 
what we call life, are fundamentally one. All this is more 
or less familiar to most people nowadays. But very 
few people, I am afraid, will be prepared for the news 
that exactly the same thing is being done in the realm 
of art. Science, they understand, is based upon ob- 
servation and measurement; and so they do not think 
it strange if it happens to prove the Unity of all the 
things it deals with. But art they consider to be 
somehow different. It is generally believed that art is 
a thing that transcends or, at any rate, eludes measure- 
ment, that we cannot deduce any general laws in art as 
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we do in science, and that individual idiosyncracies are 
the essence of art. But a perusal of Zhe Curves of 
Life, by Mr. T. A. Cook * will show them that that view 
is not quite correct, at least as far as beauty of form is 
concerned. 

Mr. Cook has examined many beautiful forms of 
natural and artistic origin, and has arrived at two 
principles of universal application. One of them isa 
number, a mathematical constant. The other is a 
geometrical figure, the logarithmic or equiangular 
spiral. His volume can be fitly described as an 
exhaustive treatise on these two universal principles; 
and the number of examples of their application which 
he has collected within its covers-is really amazing. 

It appears that this constant is also a solution of a 
very old difficulty. In geometry, a straight line is 
said to be divided in extreme and mean ratio, when 
the whole is to the greater segment as the greater 
segment is to the less. How to demonstrate this is 
shown in the thirtieth proposition of the sixth book of 
Euclid. This ratio is obviously a fixed definite number. 
It seems that up to this time it had not been possible 
to express this ratio arithmetically with any degree of 
accuracy. Fibonacci, an Italian mathematician of the | 
thirteenth century, came near to it in an infinite series | 
which he discovered, vis. : 

1 2—3, 2--3=5,3-- 5 =o eee giving 1, 2, 
SHO 8, 13, 21, 34; etc. 

Here the extreme and mean ratio is not realised 
quite accurately. For example: we have here 13 
divided into two parts 5 and 8; and if we write the 
proportion 5: 8::8: 13, and take the product of the 
extremes 5X13=65, and the product of the means 


See Curves of Life, by T. A. Cook, M.A., F.S.A. (Constable & Co., Ltd., 
1914. 
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&x8=64, we find that the two products are not quite 
equal, as they should be if the two ratios are quite equal. 
Here the difference between the two products is to the 
extent of 1 in 64. As we go higher in the series it will 
be found to become smaller and smaller and to reach zero 
as the limit. At the same time the ratio itself will come 
nearer and nearer acertain limiting value. That limiting 
value is the arithmetical expression of the ratio in 
question. The value has now been found to be 


WMT IEOIOOUBSIOS (O00... -oeiee cessee see neeamt 
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or approximately+ 1'618. or— 0'618. Let us restrict 
ourselves to the positive value in our considerations. 

If we now re-write the Fibonacci series in a new 
way in the light of this number that we have obtained, 
we have to put that as our second term, and get the 
other terms by successive additions as before. We 
thus get the series 


1, 1618, 2°618, 4°236, 6°854 


Now it is to be noted that we get exactly the same ` 


result if we try to write down a geometrical progres- 
sion with unity as the first term, and 1°618 as the 
common ratio. Here, then, is a number with an extra- 
ordinary property. Mr. Cook and his mathematical 
friend, who found out this number for him, suggest 
that this number should be called » (Phi). They do 
so for two reasons; first, because it is the initial let- 
ter of the name of Phidias, the great Greek Master, in 
whose work it has been so constantly used, and second- 
ly, because it has a phonetic resemblance to another 
very important mathematical constant TT (Pi). 


The division of a straight line in extreme and 
mean ratio was accorded great importance in the Middle 


‘= 
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Ages. It was honoured with names like sectie aurea 
and sectio divina. Why it was so considered in those 
days is not clear; but that they were right in doing so 
there is now very little doubt, as Mr. Cook has shown 
us in this volume. 

He has examined a number of pictures and 
statues by some of the great masters, and finds 
the ¢ ratio constantly used by them, not only 
in the delineation of individual figures, but also in 
the disposition of the several figures in a group. 
He finds that in the famous Boticelli Venus the 
distances of the various parts of the body from the 
crown of the head to be quite accurately expressible by 
“Phi” and its powers. Exactly the same is the case with 
the male figure in many pictures. Mr. Cook shows that 
the ideal male figure will have the following dimen- 
sions; total height 68 inches (5 ft. 8 in.) ; the distance 
from the sole of -the foot to the navel 42 inches ; that 
from the navel to the crown of the head 26 inches; 
that between the crown of the head and the chest 16 
inches; and that from the chest to the navel 10 inches. 
Now if we divide all these numbers by 10, 7.e., make ten 
inches the unit of our measurement, we get five > | 
numbers that form the first five terms of our revised | 
Fibonacci series (see above). These numbers are 
evidently the different powers of “ Phi” from “ Phi” 
raised to zero to “Phi” raised to the fourth power. 
Mr. Cook can trace the conscious or unconscious use 
made of this ratio in the grouping of the many figures 
in Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture “The Last 
Supper,” and also in the general plan of Turner’s 
“Ulysses deriding Polyphemus”. So much for the 
present about the mathematical constant “Phi”, the 
first of the two universal principles of which we spoke 
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pi in the introduction. Now let us turn our attention 
, to the second. 

Any one with even very limited powers of observa- 
tion knows how great a part curves play in the 
production of beauty both in nature and in art. Of all 
the curves that we meet with the spiral is undoubtedly 
the most fascinating. Its charm lies in the fact that it 
traverses the same region again and again but always 
at a different level. If we are asked to draw the curve 
for the Evolution of mankind we shall have to draw a 
spiral ; because we know that history repeats itself, but 
always on a different plane. ‘The spiral has cast its 
spell on many a refined soul. The late Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace talked of “That most beautiful of 
curves, the spiral”. The great Ruskin described it as 
“Eloquent with endless symbolism ”’. 

Now there are various kinds of spirals, first of all 
we have the plane spiral as in the case of a watch- 
spring. If one pulls out the inner end of a plane spiral 
one gets the conical spiral; the commonest example of 
this is the screw-thread spiral. Both of these have one 
definite end; the other end is indefinite, because the 
spiral can be extended to infinity. The third variety of 
the spiral, viz., the cylindrical one, illustrated by a dumb- 


> bell spring, differs from both these in being without 
even one definite end; it can be produced to infinity 
both ways. 


Mr. Cook has quoted numerous examples of the 
spiral formation (of all the three types described just 
now) in each of the three kingdoms of nature, from 
nebula to man. He has given illustrations of spiral 
formation in whirlwinds, water-spouts, crystals; in the 
stems of twiners and the tendrils of climbers, in many 
vascular cells, and in many legumes; (of both upright 
and flat spiral formation) in many shells, in the horns 
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of many animals, the wings of birds and insects, 
and intestines of certain animals and birds; and 
finally in many human organs like the umbilical 
cord, cystic duct, sweat ducts, and some bones. 

It is evident that each of the three types of the . 
spiral will exhibit an infinite variety in size and shape 
according to the dimensions of the elements of the curve 
in question, and it is pertinent to inquire whether any 
particular shape of the spiral is more frequently to be 
met with in nature than any other. Let us consider 
the plane spiral. Of all the innumerable varieties of 
the plane spiral Mr. Cook finds the logarithmic or 
equiangular spiral to be Nature’s greatest favourite. 
The following is an example of the same. 


L 
i 
1 
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i 
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It is called the equiangular spiral because the 
radius vector makes always the same angle with the 
curve. As it serves as a graphical table of logarithms, 
it is also called the logarithmic spiral, (See Clifford’s 
The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, ch. IV, §9). 
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Everybody knows that Newton explained the 
planetary motions by postulating the force of gravitation, 
which is proportional to the reacting masses, and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
between them. But it is not generally known that 
Newton also showed that had the force of attraction 
varied inversely as the cube of the distance (instead of as 
the square) the planets would revolve not in ellipses, as 
they do, but in logarithmic or equiangular spirals. We 
have already seen that according to Mr. Cook’s 
observations the logarithmic spiral is of such frequent 
occurrence in the organic world. in this connection 
Mr. Cook quotes Professor Goodsir who put these two 
things together and suggested that as the law of the 
square is the law of attraction, so the law of the cube 
should be regarded as the law of production, and that 
the logarithmic spiral should be looked upon as the 
manifestation of the law which is at work in the 
increase and growth of organic bodies. Mr. Cook 
further points out that even in the inorganic world we 


have to distinguish between two kinds of bodies; fully . 


formed bodies like the planets, which revolve in 
elliptical orbits and thus exhibit the working of the law 
of inverse squares alone, and growing bodies like the 
nebule, which are most probably solar systems in the 
making, and the vast majority of which show an 
equiangular spiral structure, thus indicating the work- 
ing of the law of inverse cubes, which, according to 
Professor Goodsir, is probably the law of growth. 

Any one, who has some knowledge of botany, may 
know that in phyllotaxis (the arrangement of leaves on 
the stem) botanists talk of a “genetic spiral,” which is 
an imaginary spiral line drawn on the surface ofa 
stem, so as to pass in the shortest way successively 


through the point of insertion of every leaf. Starting 
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from any particular leaf it is found that after a certain 
number of leaves has been passed over, one comes 
by a leaf which is exactly over the first. In the 
meanwhile the spiral has made a certain number 
of turns round the stem; this length of the spiral is 
called a cycle. Now if we imagine vertical planes 
passing through each leaf-base, it is obvious that there 
will be as many of them as there are leaves interven- 
ing between any two successive leaves in the same 
vertical row. These planes are inclined at equal angles. 
This angular divergence is expressed by a fraction 
(of a circle) having for its numerator the number of 
turns of the spiral in a cycle, and for its denominator 
the number of the vertical planes. The most common 
divergences are the following: i,-4, 2, 2, >, a&, #3, ete. 
The reader has probably noticed that the numbers 
occurring here are our old friends of the original 
Fibonacci series; but the fractions are ratios not of 
successive but of alternate terms (except in the first 
case). This is rather a remarkable coincidence. The 
rationale of it is this. These complicated arrangements 
of leaves are of use to the plant. The leaves perform their 
function best in sunlight; so they have a tendency to be 
arranged in such a way as will give them maximum 
exposure. It has been calculated by Professor Wiesner 
that the ideal angle of divergence is roughly 137% 


or more accurately of 2.¢., the fraction 29 expresses 
the ideal divergence. It is obvious that the series of 


fractions given above reaches 2g in the limit. This is 


another curious fact emphasising the importance of the 
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number in nature. More recently Mr. A. H. Church, 
of Oxford, has shown that if, instead of regarding the 
genetic spiral as a helix round a cylinder, as we have 
done in the above discussion, we regard it as projected 
on a plane surface, we get logarithmic spirals alone as 
the curves of uniform growth in plants. 

Chemists have a method of arranging the elements 
into a kind of Table known as Mendeleeff’s Table. The 
great value of this tabular arrangement lies in the fact 
that it brings out very clearly similarities and diver- 
gences in the behaviour of the elements. The_ late 
Dr. Johnstone Stoney (the author of the term “ electron ”) 
showed that the elements could also be arranged on a 
spiral without any loss of suggestiveness, and that the 
spiral obtained was a logarithmic spiral. ; 

So much for the spiral in nature. Now about the 
spiral in art. Mr. Cook shows from old relics that the 
beauty of the spiral must have attracted the attention 

of mankind even in its infancy. The Greeks, probably 
| the most esthetic people that ever lived, used it very 
pa frequently in their architecture. In the Middle Ages, 
spiral columns and staircases came into use. The 
most famous of such staircases is the one in the 
Château at Blois, which is attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci. Itis described in great detail by Mr. Cook, who 
also discusses the question as to whether it was or was 
not designed by Leonardo. In fact, it was Mr. Cook’s 
great interest in this magnificent piece of architecture, 
that was the origin of his twenty years’ work on 
spirals. When the late Charles Stewart, F.R.S., was 
shown a photograph of the central column of this 
staircase, he recognized the identity of the curves on 
the central column with those on the shell of Voluta 
vespertilio. It was this observation of Stewart’s, which 
started Mr. Cook on his research, 
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The mathematical reader may object that 
this is all rather vague; because there can be an 
infinite number of shapes for the logarithmic spiral 
from a straight line to a circle according to the angle 
which the radius vector makes with the curve. He 
may want to know which of ail these is the most 
favoured of nature and the most beautiful. Mr. Cook 
is ready with an answer. We have seen the impor- 
tance of “Phi”, we know the value of the logarithmic 
spiral. Put the two things together, and you get the 
most beautiful of the spirals. In this the radii vectores, 


when separated by equal angles are in the proportion of 
“ Phi,” and the sum of the distances between two succes- 
sive curves of the spiral is equal to the distance along 
the same radius to the succeeding curve. This spiral has 
not been invented by Mr. Cook for the purpose of 
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replying to the mathematical objector; but he has 
found it constantly used by that greatest of sculptors, 
Phidias, in his work. Mr. Cook, therefore, proposes to 
call this the Phidias spiral. 

Mr. Cook probably knows nothing about the 
ultimate physical atom of the Occultist, and of course 
he makes no mention of it. But I may here take the 


opportunity of suggesting that the spiral of each of the ` 


ten wires that constitute the ultimate physical atom 
may possibly have something to do with the constant 
PERIK 

The conclusion from all this is that both beauty 
and growth are “visibly expressed to us in terms of the 
same fundamental principles ”. 

Is then all beauty and all organic growth reducible 
to a mathematical formula? No, answers Mr. Cook. 
In the first place, “the logarithmic spiral can never be 
reached in nature, for nature is finite while the 
logarithmic spiral is infinite.” It is only the 
nearest mathematical expression we can use for 
the relation of form to growth. But there is some- 
thing more than the mere mathematical statement, 
some variation, some inflection, which is Life in the one 
case and Beauty in the other. 


As Ruskin puts it, “ All beautiful lines are drawn 


under mathematical laws originally transgressed.” 
These transgressions of the law are as much an essence 
of beauty in nature or in art as the law itself. And it is 
in these that the hand of the Master is seen. 


Professor G. S. Agashe 
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THE NATURE OF MYSTICISM 


By C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 


ERE is a saying of the ancient Greeks that 

“Wonders are many and nothing is more 
wonderful than man”; and this thought has been 
worked out in many a philosophy to reveal to man that 
the highest elements of manhood are of the nature of 
God, while the dearest elements of the Godhead are 
of the nature of man. The study of man becomes a 
spiritual exercise if we seek in man the God; it little 
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matters of what nature are man’s activities that we watch, 
for man is the shadow while God is the light, and in all 
men’s deeds, good and evil, a World Soul strives for 
Self-Realisation. 

Now men are of many types, and for the present 
purpose of the study of what makes mysticism, let us 
group them into three natural divisions, according to 
their temperaments as they react to the environment 
round them. There is first the “ practical” type; his 
characteristic is that his reaction to thing or event is 
according to its wse. He does not care for abstract 
truth; when an object or idea is before him, “ Of what 
use is it?” is his first question. He trains himself 
to know things by their uses. The second type is the 
“ scientific,’ whose reaction is to the form of the thing 
or event. What is its nature, what is its cause, how 
did it happen, what can I know from it ?—these are 
the natural questions that first arise in individuals of 
this type. They desire truth first, and then deduce its 
use in terms of conduct. The third type is the “ mys- 
tic,’ and his reaction is by feeling, and the use or 
value of a thing is seen only after it has passed through 
the crucible of the feelings. To him the highest 
criterion is “I feel; therefore I am; therefore I 
know.” 

Though men are of these three main types— 
practical, scientific, and mystical—no one man is of one 
type alone, without traces of the other two tempera- 
ments. But what characterises a man will be one 
predominant quality, and the two other qualities will 
be as modifications brought into the fundamental type 
which he represents. Mystics need not necessarily be 
unscientific nor unpractical, nor are “ practical ” people 
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necessarily without mysticism. But in the main the 
life of mysticism is a life of the feelings, and the 
message of mysticism consists of the values dis- 
covered to life as life has been transmuted by the 
feelings. 

The first, if not the chief characteristic, that 
distinguishes the mystic is that the outer world is con- 
tinually transmuting itself into an inner world of 
feeling ; he lives for that inner world, and his values 
to life in the outer world are derived from it. He is 
therefore extrernely individualistic, for he knows of one 
sole authority, which is the growing life of his own 
inner world, and not another’s. Though he is the 
youngest of the mystics in the company of the oldest, 
yet is he in a fashion among equals; and when he 
gives his own message he is rimus inter pares. 
Utmost humility and confident self-assertion exist side 
by side in his character; for such is the mystery of the 
feelings, that while they may know nothing, from the 
standpoint of reason, they may know the All, from the 
standpoint of the Spirit. 

We must, as we survey mysticism, distinguish 
the mystic from the pious man. Both may be 

“religious,” and equally devoted to a creed or ritual ; 
but the latter relies on the authority of church De 
ceremony in a way it is not in a mystic’s temperament 
to do. The mystic is always a thorn in the side of an 
established church, because he will be guided by 
authority only so far as it suits him. While the pious 
man is ready to bend his will to the will of a superior, 
the mystic asserts it. In all ways then mystics are 
fundamentally individualists, though at the heart of 
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true mysticism is an individualism that enwraps the 
whole world in one unifying embrace. 

So universal is the mystic life, so all-inclusive of 
life’s processes, that it is not easy to say what exactly 
constitutes mysticism; let us try first to establish by 
analysis the modes of mysticism that are to be found 
among men, hoping to come to a synthesis after an 
examination of the many facts before us. 

There are six main types of Mysticism, as follows: 

1. The Mysticism of Grace 
. The Mysticism of Love 
. Pantheistic. Mysticism 
. Nature Mysticism 3 
. Sacramental Mysticism 
6. The Mysticism of Modern Theosophy 
In the siudy of each type we shall observe four 
principal elements: (1) the theme, (2) the method, (3) 
the obstacle, and (4) the ideal. 

It should be noted that any one ce of mysticism 
is not limited to a particular religion or creed; mys- 
ticism is a life of the Spirit that cannot be held within 
the boundaries of the religions. It is like a mighty 
river that cuts out channels for itself according to its 
need; there may be only one channel of the mystic 
stream in a religion, or there may be several. And 
mysticism may also exist where there is no religion 
at all. 

Of a necessity, in our study of mysticism, it will 
be impossible to trace a particular type of mysticism as 
it manifests itself everywhere ; the examples taken are 
only illustrative of mystic modes. Keeping in mind 
then our limited survey, let us pass on to examine one 
by one the types of mysticism. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF GRACE 


The Theme.—This is the thought that a gulf exists 
between the nature of man and the nature of God, 
which can only be bridged by Grace from God. Man 
is proclaimed as born with a predilection to sin; he is 
innately weak to resist temptation, and he is bound to 
fall. So naturally in The /mitation of Christ we have 
these words: 


There is no order so holy, no place so secret, as that 
there be not temptations or adversities in it. 


There is no man that is altogether free from temptation 
whilst he liveth on earth: for the root thereof is in ourselves, 
who are born with inclination to evil. 


When one temptation or tribulation goeth away, 
another cometh ; and we shall ever have something to suffer, 
because we are fallen from the state of our felicity. 


Man must always therefore be full of contrition, 
for “there is no health in us”; he must confess his 
sins to his Maker. Repentance is the pre-requisite for 
the receiving of Grace. The thought of sin looms large 
in the estimate of man; we must acknowledge our 
sinfulness before Divine Grace can be ours. Thus in 
the Christian hymn we have all the elements of this 
type of mysticism : 


But vain all outward sign of grief, 
And vain the form of prayer, 

Unless the heart implore relief, 
And penitence be there. 


In sorrow true then let us pray 
To our offended God, 

From us to turn His wrath away 
And stay th’ uplifted rod. 


O righteous Judge, O Father, deign 
To spare us in our need; 

Thou givest time to turn again, 
Give grace to turn indeed. 


> 
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Sometimes, in this mysticism, so powerful is the 
thought of the grandeur and omnipotence of God, that it 
takes the strange garb of fear. “The Fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom ” becomes inspiring and not 
depressing. To some the thought is repellent, because 
they do not understand : it is not indeed any fear at all, 
but an indescribable awe which stills all thought while 
the soul gazes at the Godhead before its vision. To 
one used to the soft yellow light of an ordinary electric 
lamp, the colourless light of an electric arc-lamp is 
blinding and cold as steel; -yet it is a fuller light in 
every way. But it is light of an order that our eyes are 
not accustomed to. Similarly it is with the vision of 
the Godhead along this path of mysticism ; that vision 
begets wisdom, though the first effect on a nature not 
used to it is the sense of fear and awe. 

It is one form of the “ Fear of the Lord” that we 
have in the great vision of Divinity that Shri Krishna 
shows to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter of the 
Bhagavad Gita, when the Lord shows Himself as 


Time who kills, Time who brings all to doom, 
The Slayer Time, Ancient of Days, come hither to consume ; 


and Arjuna sees all the mighty hosts of heaven gazing 
at the Godhead in awe. 


These see Thee, and revere 
In sudden-stricken fear ; 

Yea! the Worlds,—seeing Thee with form stupendous, 
With faces manifold, 
With eyes which all behold, 

Unnumbered eyes, vast arms, members tremendous, 
Flanks, lit with sun and star, 
Feet planted near and far, 

Tushes of terror, mouths wrathful and tender ;— 
The Three wide Worlds before Thee 
Adore, as I adore Thee, 

Quake, as I quake, to witness so much splendour! 
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In the cult of Shaivism something of this same 
mysticism appears in the imagery of Shiva the 
Destroyer, the frequenter of burning grounds, the 
supreme Ascetic, wreathed with the skulls of men; and 
in all that is best in Kali the Mother we have similarly 
commingled the two thoughts of terror and tenderness, 
of splendour that begets fear and of motherhood that 
gives boons. 

The Method.—-The means of bridging the gulf 
between God and man is Prayer. Though in his in- 
most heart man knows God will forgive, is perfectly 
sure that God’s grace will be his, yet that mere con- 
viction is not sufficient. The act of magic that spans 
the gulf is prayer; without the act of prayer the 
miracle will not happen. Hence in this type of 
mysticism the emphasis laid on prayer, and man’s 
unworthiness is laid stress upon in order that the 
virtue of humility may be born in him to make his act 
of magic by prayer certain of success. 

The Obstacle.—The devil that tempts man away 
from the spiritual life is, in this type of mysticism, self- 
reliance. The thought that we are not so sinful after 
all, that we can to some extent go our road unaided, 
that man made in the image of his Maker cannot be in 
any danger of damnation by a loving God, is the direst 
of heresies. Such a thought corrodes the soul, weakens 
the character ; self-confidence is the great illusion that 
wraps man in the folds of sinfulness. So proclaims 
this type of mysticism. 

Specially noteworthy too is how in this path the 
acquisition of knowledge is discouraged, for there can 
be only one knowledge worth the seeking, the know- 
ledge of the grace of God. Arts and sciences are apt 
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more to lead astray than to guide: ‘‘ Cease therefore 
from an inordinate desire of knowledge, for therein 
is much distraction and deceit.”* Similarly too 
there is no message but of distraction in song and 
; dance, and in the theatre; God’s face is not to be 
ii seen along those ways of temptation. ‘“‘ Endeavour 
therefore to withdraw thy heart from the love of 

visible things, and to turn thyself to the invisible.” * 

The Ideal—He who is the true mystic of this 

type is the man of Righteousness. Neither wisdom 

nor compassion nor devotion are his ideals, but to be 

- righteous, which is to feel within the heart a continuous 
battle between good and evil, and the attempt to express 

the victory won for God in being a pattern to men to 

lead them to Him. The prophets of Judaism clearly are 

mystics of this type; when they turned their inner 

realisation to bring changes in the life of their nation 

they became practical mystics of extraordinary ability. 


THE MYSTICISM OF LOVE 


The Theme.—The overflowing love of God towards 
man is the theme in this type of mysticism. The 
never-ending wonder is that God is so full of love for 
His creature; if only man would recognise how great- 
ly he is sought by God, then man’s salvation is not the 
work of time but of an instant. The mystic therefore 
never wearies of dreaming of the open arms that God 
ever holds out towards him, in spite of his sinfulness 
and repeated failures. To know his own weaknesses— 
they are not sins so much as blemishes on the garment 


1 The Imitation of Christ 
2 Ibid, 
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he must wear before God—and yet to feel God will 
accept him as he is, this is both bliss and pain, both 
heaven and hell. In the following hymn we have 
clearly some of the characteristics of this type: 


O Love, Who formedst me to wear 
The image of Thy Godhead here; 
Who soughtest me with tender care 
Through all my wanderings wild and drear; 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine to be. 


O Love, Who lovedst me for aye, 
ho for my soul dost ever plead ; 
O Love, Who did that ransom pay 
Whose power sufficeth in my stead; 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine to be. 


It will be seen that in such a type of mysticism as 
this, the Godhead becomes intensely personal, at times 
almost verging on the nature of a human beloved. In 
Christianity a hymn such as this above has as its 
inspiration not God the Almighty but Jesus the Lover 
of the soul. In the following from St. John of the 
Cross we have an attempt to describe the rapture 
produced as the Godhead is loved by many a mystic of 
this type: 

O sweetest love of God, too little known; he who has 
found Thee is at rest; let everything be changed, O God, that 
we may rest in Thee. Everywhere with Thee, O my God, 
everywhere all things with Thee; as I wish, O my Love, all 
for Thee, nothing for me—nothing for me, everything for 
Thee. All sweetness and delight for Thee, none for me—all 
bitterness and trouble for me, none for Thee. O my God, 
how sweet to me Thy presence, who art the supreme God! 
I will draw near to Thee in Silence, and will uncover Thy 
feet, that it may please Thee to unite me to Thyself, making 
my Soul Thy bride; I will rejoice in nothing till I am in thine 
arms. O Lord, I beseech Thee, leave me not for a moment, 
because I know not the value of my own Soul. 

It is this phase of mysticism that is so very pro- 


nounced in the Vaishnava cult of Hinduism, where 
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Shri Krishna becomes the Divine Lover in search of 


His mate, the human soul. With prayer and song His , 


love for man is hymned; it is the intense Personality 
of Divinity that works the miracle of the soul’s salvation. 

Wherever exists this mysticism of love, we shall 
frequently find the object of devotion in the aspect of 
Woman. The Virgin Mary in Christianity, Kali the 
Mother in Hinduism, Isis in Egypt, and Pallas Athene 
in Greece, bring the thought of God nearer to some 
hearts than any male presentation of the Godhead. 
Why this is so is a mystery of the soul that can be 
understood only by those on this particular mystic path; 
we can only state here that one of the most beautiful as 
well as powerful forms of Love Mysticism is that which 
sees the All-Love as Mother and Friend or Goddess and 
Beloved. 

The Method.—The magic of this mystic path is 
performed through Adoration. To pour one’s heart and 
soul in streams of love and offering to the feet of our 
God, to the knees of our Goddess, is the sole heart’s 
desire ; and in the act of magic the soul’s consciousness 
wakes to know mystery after mystery of the Divine 
Nature. It is not prayer; there is no thought of 
receiving, none of asking. The bud asks nothing of the 
sun’s light; it opens and adores and shows its beauty. 
Yet is there intense effort; the adoration is not a 
negativity, but a positive outpouring of the soul. 

The Obstacle-—While on the path of the mysticism 
of grace, man’s unworthiness to receive Divine Grace 
is insisted upon, it is exactly contrary on this path. 
God so loves man that for man even in his greatest 


sinning to imagine that God would veil His Face is a 


blasphemy. What matters our sin and our failure if 
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God loves us in spite of both? It is the sense of 
shame, of diffidence, of timidity before the thought 
of God, that is the obstacle to realisation. Belief in 
our unworthiness, and doubt in the perfection of His 
tender love so that our sinning would erect a barrier 
between us and Him, is the illusion that surrounds 
the soul on this path of mysticism. 

The [deal.—Naturally on this path the ideal is 
the devotee, who is the Bhakta, the saint. He shall 
not be judged by God by the wisdom of his mind, 
nor by the strength of his practical ability ; he stands or 
falls by the nature of his devotion alone. To grow 
in wisdom or understanding, or in power to guide men, 
mean little to his imagination; life grows only as he 
rises from one intensity of adoration to another. It goes 
without saying that the more saintly becomes the soul 
treading this path the more full of wisdom he is, and 
the greater is the power in him to inspire men and 
their actions; but the typical saint does not aim at 
either ; his aspiration is to pour out greater and greater 
love to the Object of his devotion. 

One variant of this Love Mysticism proclaims as 
the ideal an actual union between the Godhead and 
the soul, so that the twain are one. In Christianity this 
mystic phase has developed from the teaching of 
Christ in the Gospel of Saint John, where again 
and again He tells us of the mystic unity between 
Him and those that have found Him. “At that day 
ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me 
and I in you.” Such an ideal of union is blasphemous 
to some Christians, and of course heretical from the 
standpoint of orthodox Christianity. Yet such a staunch 
pillar of orthodoxy as Saint Augustine proclaims it as a 
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part of the Christian doctrine, ‘when he makes a 
distinction between the two forms of faith, the “ belief 
on Christ” and the “faith in Christ ”?”. The former is 
the mental process, the inevitable acceptance by the 
mind of the facts before it of His nature; even the 
demons believed “on Christ”. But what is the other 
form of faith, in Him, in”Christum? It is: Credendo 
amare, credendo diligere, credendo in eum ire, ejus 


membris incorporari`: By faith to love Him, by faith tor 


be devoted to Him, by faith to enter into Him, to be 
incorporated into His members.” 

This type of mysticism kas profoundly influenced 
Christianity, though mystics following this path have 
been mostly regarded as unbalanced, if not indeed 
as heretical. The mysticism of grace, involving ‘as it 
often does a church as intermediary, has felt itself 
jeopardised by the mysticism of love. What part need 
churches and priests and sacraments play in a mystic 
life such as Ruysbroeck describes in these words? 


When we rise above ourselves, and in our ascent to 
God are made so simple that the love which embraces us is 
occupied only with itself, then we are transformed and die in 
God to ourselves and “to all separate individuality. . . In this 
embrace and essential unity with God all devout and inward 
spirits are one with God by living immersion and melting 
away into Him; they are by grace one and the same thing 
with Him, because. the same essence is in both... Where- 
fore in this simple and intent contemplation we are one life 
and one spirit with God... In this highest stage the soul is 
united to God without means; it sinks into the vast darkness 
of the Godhead. 


The thought of complete union with Divinity is so 
prominent in all Hindu thought that naturally this 
phase of the mysticism of love is well known in 


1 Milleloguium Veritatis. 
2 Members here mean the parts of His very Body. 
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India. The Bhagavad Gité has the teaching as its 
essence : 


Place thy mind in Me, in Me fix thy reason; then with 
no incertitude thou shalt abide in Me hereafter. 


They who worship Me with devotion, they are in Me, 
and I also am in them. . 


_And since the appearance of Shri Krishna, this 
thought of mystic union with Him has been as the song 
of angels in the land, irispiring high and low alike, now 
driving to waywardness and frenzy the unbalanced 
worshipper, now raising to supremest acts of renuncia- 
tion and blessing those who have more strength of 
character to grasp the Reality! Supremely dear is this 
mystic path to humanity, since along this road there is 
always One as the goal, who Himself journeys with the 
pilgrim to the end. è 

C. Jinarajadasa 


(To be continued) 
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SPIRIT-LIFE AND SPIRIT-ACTIVITY 
By JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


[The Rev. J. Page Hopps is one of the best-known 
exponents of Spiritualism, and at this time when such numbers 
of people are eagerly seeking evidence of continued conscious- 


ness after death his views are bound to be interesting to 
our readers, though Theosophy differs from him in differen- 
tiating between the quality of the agencies producing the 
phenomena, and applies the title “ spirit” only to the purely 
spiritual intelligence.—Ed.] 
| fg the testimony of all the ages to the reality of 
spirit-life and spirit-activity mere moonshine or* 
impudent fraud? The Bible consists of books or frag- 
ments of books written without collusion during, say, 
one thousand years; and every bit of it is coloured or 
saturated with the fact of spirit-life and spirit-activity. 
Is all ¢hat moonshine or fraud ? 

That testimony has never ceased. When the Book 
of the Revelation was written and the Bible was made 
up, the testimony went on all the same. The early 
‘Christians knew all about it, and right away on to the 
present day every church has had its witnesses: and 
far beyond the churches, every class and kind, of sinners 


i and saints, has supplied witnesses to the fact, whether 

acceptable or regretted, that there are unseen people 
y who, at times, and under certain conditions, manifest 
E- themselves on the visible plane. 
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~ Is it all to go for nothing? Where there have been 
and are such continuous emissions of smoke, is it 
possible that there has never been any fire ? 

The negative view, however, is a quite natural 
one. Our five senses are our normal limits. We are, 
in fact, five-sense creatures, and therefore quite 
reasonably live, move and have our being under 
the five-sense conditions. Whether we have lived 
before, or shall live again elsewhere, it is quite obvious 
that, for all the present purposes of our raundane 
existence, the five senses describe our educational, 
disciplinary and practical field. It is therefore not to 
be wondered at that “ghost stories” should be mis- 
trusted, and that, where fraud is not imputed, illusion 
or indigestion is assumed. 

Still further, it is quite naturally supposed that 
ignorance and the unscientific mental atmosphere of 
days gone by are sufficient to account for the old 
happenings or imaginings. But, strange to say, it is 
precisely modern science which, while dissipating 
many old superstitions, is rapidly supplying the best of 
all bases for belief in a future life and in “ ghosts,” by 
introducing and making familiar to us the fact of the 
infinite subtilty of matter. 

So much so is this the case that, with the help of 
this same modern science, it is perfectly easy to build ~ 
up the conception of a bodily personality, or the body of 
a person, which shall be both invisible and intangible, and 
which shall be possessed of the power to pass through 
what we usually call solid substances. The spirit-world, 
in fact, has been made scientifically conceivable. 

Still further, we are being made familiar with the 
remarkable fact that the mightiest forces lie beyond the 
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region of the solids: in fact, that as we recede from 
the solids we get further into the realm of the forces. 
The subtile and the ethereal can go where the solids 
cannot go, and do what the solids cannot do. The 
ethereal is the omnipotent. 

The mysterious little thrills that travel through 
hundreds and thousands of miles, and convey messages 
without connecting wires, practically uninterrupted by 
mountain masses or stormy seas, are an astounding 
instance of what the finest vibrations can do. Is it, 
then, so very difficult to postulate a personality built 
up of similar vibrations, and possessed of similar 
powers ? 

Multitudes who “do not believe in spirits” are 
fully convinced of the fact of thought-transference or 
suggestion. But that is on a line with the Marconi 
telegraphy, and carries us very close to spirit-activity. 
What is it that, in thought-transference or suggestion, 
passes from brain to brain, without connecting vehicles 
of any kind? Surely that must be correlated with 
telegraphy through space on the one hand, and with 
spirit-activity on the other; and the last is as rational, 
as conceivable, and as scientific as the first. 

It is often objected that what is called spirit-activity 
is too fitful, too uncertain, too vague, to be reliable; 
that experiments cannot be repeated and that results 
cannot be ensured. That may be so, but what else 
ought we to expect, at all events at this stage? For 
how short a time has there been any noticeable care to 
experiment! how few have cared to investigate! how 
seldom has anyone seemed to be able to treat the 
subject seriously! and how little we know of the subtile 
laws of that etheric world in which the unseen people, 
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> if there are any, dwell! We need to be extremely 
, patient, careful and modest, both in our experiments 
and in our conclusions. 

Another point. We have, one way and another, 
taken for granted that the unseen people are all 
intensely serious, and that they are all either gravely 
saintly and placid, or horribly wicked and miserable. 
We have imagined two places, —a be-jewelled Heaven 
and a be-devilled Hell—in which all the spirit-people 
dwell: and, as one-half are all saintly and placid and 
the other half are all wicked and miserable, we have 
been unable to believe in the modern experiences of 
Spiritualists who tell us that the unseen people can be 
just as frivolous or insipid, just as silly or stupid, just 
as mischievous or pompous, as some of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain: and nothing is more common than to 
hear it said that itis degrading to believe that spirits 
“come back” to talk through tables, or rap out ridicul- 
ous messages, or call themselves Shakespeare and talk 
bosh. 

Well, it is quite natural for people to say that: but 
many things are quite natural that are quite wrong; 
and this may be one of them. 

If there is a life beyond the present one, the like- 
liest thing about it is this,—that the man or woman 
who passes over to that life begins on the other side as 
he or she left off here, simply minus the physical 
instrument we call the body. The selfhood will be 
unchanged, with all its ruling loves and longings, its 
tendencies and habits, its capacities and tastes. This 
is the real meaning of that ancient saying,“ Where the 
tree falls, there it will lie,” or of that grave saying, 
“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he who 
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is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still”; and we might add, “he who isa fool, 
let him be a fool still,’—until he is taken in hand by 
wise teachers, and made wise. 

It is quite probable that the first surprise of the 
life beyond is the discovery that there is no such 
Heaven or Hell as most Christians believe in, but that 
a new plane of existence has been reached, with a 
personality to match it, from which plane the spirit 
can work for the benefit of others, or play the fool as 
easily as before, only with fresh instruments and 
other powers. That is all. 

Now as to experiments and experiences,—a 
tremendous field. In connection with these, the names 
of Sir William Crookes and Alfred Russell Wallace are 
specially prominent, and not without reason. 

They are in the very first rank as accomplished, 
patient and honest investigators. Sir William Crookes’ 
book Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism, 
is still on sale and is still fully acknowledged by him. 
It records experiments conducted for years in his own 
house and under stringent test conditions. He began 
by writing “Hitherto I have seen nothing to convince 
me of the truth of the ‘spiritual’ theory”; and he 
ended by saying, of a crucial test, “ I am happy to say 
that I have at last obtained the ‘absolute proof ’.” 

Here is a very brief summary of the results of his 
experiments, set forth by himself and for which he 
vouches, with the remark, “ My readers will remember 
that, with the exception of cases specially mentioned, 
the occurrences have taken place in my own house, in 
the light, and with only private friends present besides 


the medium.” 
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rt l. The movement of heavy bodies with contact, but 
without mechanical exertion. “This varies in degree 
from a quivering or vibration of the room and its 
contents to the actual rising into the air of a heavy 
body when the hand is placed on it.” (That I have 
repeatedly seen.) 

2. The phenomena of percussive and other allied 
sounds, sometimes heard several rooms off, merely with 
the placing of a hand on any substance: heard ina 
living tree, on a sheet of glass, on a tambourine, on a 
stretched iron wire, on the roof of a cab; heard when 
the medium’s hands and feet were held. (That I also 
proved when alone with the medium, in my own 
study). These sounds indicate intelligence, and reply 
to questions, and “lead to the belief that it does not 
emanate from any person present.” 

3. The alteration of the weight of bodies. 

4. Movements of heavy substances when at a distance 
from the medium. ‘‘The instances in which heavy 
bodies, such as tables, chairs, sofas, etc., have been 
moved, when the medium has not been touching them, 
are very numerous.” “On three successive evenings 
a small table moved slowly across the room, under 
conditions which I had specially pre-arranged.” (We 
must remember this was written by one of the ablest 
and most careful experimenters in the world). 

5. The rising of tables and chairs off the ground, 
without contact with any person. 

6. The levitation of human beings. On one occa- 
sion a lady, who knelt on a chair of which the four feet 
were visible, was lifted from the floor, suspended for 
about ten seconds, and then slowly descended. “ There 
are at least a hundred recorded instances of Mr. Home’s 
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rising from the ground, in the presence of as many 
separate persons, and I have heard from the lips of the 
three witnesses to the most striking occurrence of this 
kind—the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Lindsay, and Captain 
C. Wynne—their own most minute accounts of what 
took place. To reject the recorded evidence on this 
subject is to reject all human testimony whatever; 
for no fact in sacred or profane history is supported 
by a stronger array of proofs.” 

7. Movement of various small articles without 
contact with any person. 

8. Luminous appearances, (this required a darken- 
ed room). “‘ Under the strictest test conditions, I haveseen 
a solid self-luminous body, the size and nearly the 
shape of a turkey’s egg, float noiselessly about the 
room, at one time higher than any one present 
could reach standing on tiptoe, and then gently 
descend to the floor. It was visible for more than ten 
minutes, and before it faded away it struck the table 
three times with a sound like that of a hard solid body. 
During this time the medium was lying back, apparently 
insensible, in an easy chair.” (This all occurred in my 
own experience also, in my study, when alone with the 
medium ; the door being locked, and the hands and feet 
of the medium perfectly controlled by my hands and 
feet. The glowing object flew about the room, high up, 
like a bird, rapped loudly on the table, hit my shoulders 
and fussed about my face). 

9. The appearance of hands, either self-luminous or 
visible by ordinary light. “ A beautifully formed small 
hand rose up from an opening in a dining-table and gave 
mea flower. This occurred in the light of my own room, 
whilst I was holding the medium’s hands and feet.” 
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10. Direct writing. 

11. Phantom forms and faces. 

12. Special instances which seem to point to the 
agency of exterior intelligence, and miscellaneous oc- 
currences of a complex character. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons in all parts of 
the world are continuously testifying to similar 
experiences. 

“And what of it?” it is sometimes said. This 
question, however, can never be asked in real earnest, 
for, as Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace says, in his 
important work Ox Miracles and Modern Spiritual- 
ism, “It substitutes a definite, real, and practical 
conviction, for a vague, theoretical and unsatisfying 
faith. It furnishes actual knowledge on a matter of 
vital importance to all men, as to which the wisest 
men and most advanced thinkers have held that no 
knowledge was attainable.” 

John Page Hopps 
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LETTERS TO A GERMAN GIRL 


My DEAR RAPUNZEL, 


I am writing this letter on the verandah of the 
“Ramsauhof”. Now and again I look at the great 
company of snow-clad mountains, for I cannot keep my 
eyes off them for long. Their wonder and glory are 
a great delight to me. Perhaps they are some of the 
old Gods gathered together with white and shining 
mantles spread about them, Gods that can commune 
with the blue sky, whisper to the moon and throw about 
her silver head a necklace of stars. In their divine 
ecstasy they are willing to sit still for a very long time. 
If you laugh at my pagan fancies, you must not forget 
that you, O German Fairy, are partly responsible for 
them, for you belong to a time when the world was 
younger, more joyous, than it is now. 

Fanny has come in to lay the cloth on 
Cumbered with more than her share of human flesh, 
she rolls across the verandah like a ship in a storm. 
She has either asthma or a Jew’s harp in her inside. 
I rapturously called her attention to the mountains, but 
all she said was “ Yah! Yah!” Fanny has a weight on 
her mind, but it has nothing whatever to do with snow- 
clad mountains. 

That little grey bird with red on her wings has 
just flown to her nest. I see extended beaks, almost 
wide enough to swallow the roof, and hear such © 
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clamorous twitterings. Two peasants are yodelling to 
each other in the valley. If laughing water tumbling 
down the hillside wanted to make love to the more 
sedate pools, it would sing like that. The cows ring 
their bells as they amble along the fields, and the corn, 
no longer green, has a golden sheen in it. 

I keep on thinking, Rapunzel, that you will come 
in presently with your face very rosy with the sunshine 
and your blue eyes full of laughter. But you will not 
come. Only a few hours ago I saw you leaning out of 
a railway carriage window, kissing your hand and 
waving your handkerchief. How I hated that train 
bearing you away, hated the lines refracting the heat 
in gossamer-like clouds. My eyes were fixed on yours 
from the last handshake to the last glimpse of you. 
Then I wanted magic eyes that would see round the 
bend and follow you all the way to Dresden. Some- 
thing was tearing at my heart-strings. Something was 
being drawn from me more precious than life itself. I 
felt a great loneliness. It was not till that moment of 
parting that I realised what you had been to me and 
what you will be to me always. 

There is one great consolation: something very 
sweet to look forward to. In September you are to 
come and stay with us for three months. I cannot 
help trembling at the very thought of it, for something 
wonderful will happen then. What you have perhaps 
dreamed of, guessed at, will become a reality. If love 
is anything to you, and I know it is your very existence, 
then you shall have all I am capable of giving. We 
have had delightful days in Austria together. In 
England, when the right time comes, we shall perhaps 
know greater joys. Your coming seems much too good 
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to be true. And yet you must. come, you must come, 
Rapunzel, for I am going to plunge my hands deep 
into the Kingdom of Happiness, and give it all to you. 

Already, like an unwise mortal, I have made my 
plans. There is a little hill with groups of pine trees 
upon it that turn red when the sun goes down. There; 
Rapunzel, I have a fancy that we shall learn together 
what love means. If it is not on that little hill, 
then it shall be somewhere out of doors, somewhere 
where the wind blows gently and is full of the scent of 
flowers. Are not these things better than a stuffy 
suburban room ? 

It is getting too dark to write more. To-morrow 
you will be in Dresden, and the month after next.... 
Good-night, Rapunzel. I miss you so. I would give 
much to look into your dear eyes for a long time, then 
if I found something I want to find more than I can 
say—something you will find writ large in mine—I 
should put my arms round you and kiss you for the first 
time. If I did not find it, Rapunzel, I should wait. I 
should go on waiting just as long as those mountains 
are prepared to wait for joys I know nothing of. 
Good-night, Rapunzel. Sleep well. 


MY DEAR RAPUNZEL, 

We have just received a letter from your Mother 
telling us that you are not coming to England because 
your grandparents do not like the thought of your good 
parent being left alone without you. Can you wonder 
very much that I want to stvafe your grandparents? 
Your Mother tells us that you are very disappointed. 
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You cannot be more disappointed than I am. Anticipa- 
tion has been building and building, and now the edifice 
has come crashing to the ground. I shall have to 
content myself with letters. You will find, if you care 
to look, much between the lines. That is the kind of 
letter I want to write to you. 

When I heard that you were not coming, Wisdom 
said, “How wise!” and Love, “ How cruel!” I do not 
doubt the wisdom of your staying away any more than 

- I doubt the cruelty of your absence. It was not wise of 
Helen of Troy to inspire so much love and sacrifice. I 
have a iancy that wisdom of a certain kind belongs 
rather to mothers than to their daughters, that love has 
something of glad folly in it all the time. If Cupid 
were not a child, love would be a very poor adventure. 


MY DEAR RAPUNZEL, 

We are leaving Ramsau to-day. The peasants go 
on saying “ Gruss Gott”? with the same placidity of 
expression, the sun goes on shining, and the mountains 
this morning look like gigantic tents encamped in the 
blue sky. All is so beautiful, so still. 

I went out alone this morning. I looked at the 
impress your body made when you lay full length in the 
grass and flowers. I wish you were still lying on your 
back and singing to yourself. I wish you were dancing 
along the path with dewdrops clinging to your fair hair 
and dancing too. If only I could see you with impish 
humour in your eyes, or better still that look which 
made my cheeks burn and in a moment flashed forth all 
that my heart desired. 
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That last morning, Rapunzel, was a kind of love 
pilgrimage. Presently I sat not far from the Schei- 
chenspitz where you and I had sat together, and where 
you rested your head on my shoulder. I shall never 
forget that morning, Rapunzel. We were lying so close 
together on the moss-covered rock. I felt the movement 
of your hands, and that touch, so spontaneous, so 
intimate, conjured up all sorts of delightful fancies. 
But it was much more than the touch of your hands, and 
I like to believe that your whole being was thrilled, 
even as mine was. I like to believe that my thoughts 
were your thoughts then..... I have crossed this out, 
for I find I was writing on the lines what I meant to 
suggest between them! 

I do not know how Germans woo their women, 
but I rather think, if one may judge by some of your 
writers, that they are not exactly subtle in their 
love-making, that they come forward boldly and 
arrogantly, and take almost by force the women they 
love. That is not my way, Rapunzel, and if you think 
me cold and cautious, it is but a cloak to hide my 
feeling. At present I have been compelled to love you 
in thought rather than in action...... And so, 
Rapunzel, I go on building up my love for you, in the 
hope that some day, when not a little sorrow has made 
it clean and strong, it will be found worthy of your 
acceptance. If my wish, through force of circumstance, 
is never fulfilled, at least remember these happy days, 
and know that you gave me something that is so 
radiantly happy that it needs must endure always. 

O these last hours in Ramsau! The woods, the 
paths, the long winding road from Kulm, the little 
stream where you quenched your thirst, all remind me 
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of you. Lean over the verandah and say good-bye to it 
all. Hold out your arms to the mountains and breathe 
in the scent of fir trees. Dear little Imp, fill my 
Austrian pipe for me, because then, without your 
noticing it, I can watch your pretty hands. Now sing 
once more, and while you're singing by the rickety 
piano, and while dear old Fraulein Kramer is listening 
with not a little love for you in her tear-filled eyes, I 
will look through the window and see the candle-light 
reflected on your face. Then I would creep away. I 
would climb down the mountains for the last time to 
the town where the emerald river flows. That shall 
be my last Austrian memory of you, singing with the 
candle-light reflected on your face. 


MY DEAR RAPUNZEL, 


We are in England again. There is little to tell 
you in regard to the journey. I saw the sun rise at 
sea, or rather I saw a little of the splendour, for while 
I was watching the sunlight dancing on the calm water 
I was interrupted by an agitated little man with eyes 
like boiled shrimps. He told me that he was the 
manager of a boot shop, and persisted in pouring forth 
his troubles into ears that were not, I am afraid, very 
sympathetic. - At last he went away, but not before the 
sun had performed his miracle and left another prosaic 
day to fashion its destiny. God punish all people who 
want to tell their life history to strangers when the sun 
is just rising over the rim of the sea! 

At last a letter has arrived from you. Ihave been 
waiting for it with great impatience. I attributed the 
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delay to illness, and now you tell me that you did not 
write sooner because you were busy jam-making! jam- 
making! And here have I been waiting and waiting, 
and loving you most desperately ali the time. 

I have been remarkably energetic since my return, 
and now do more work in a week than I used to do in 
a month. I get up early and go out of doors. I find, 
Rapunzel, that I did not leave you behind in Ramsau, 
but that I brought you with me in my heart. My love 
for you is growing. Of that I am quite sure. You 


have filled my being with your radiant presence so that 


there is no more loneliness. How can I have a single 
regret when you are with me all the time? And yet 
I have ‘one regret, one fear. I sometimes wonder if 
this miracle of love that needs no marriage vow will be 
suddenly snatched from me. I sometimes wonder if 
itis a kind. of joy intended for Gods and not mortals. 


My DEAR RAPUNZEL, 

For weeks I have been more sad than I can tell 
you. England has declared War against Germany, the 
Germany that gave the world Goethe and Schiller and 


Heine, the country that gave me you, more precious © 


than all their genius. There was no other honourable 
course open to England, and though my love for you 
can never diminish, I cannot help telling you that your 
country has thrust this terrible War upon Europe. 
That your own soldiers should be guilty of the awful atro- 
cities perpetrated against the Belgians, and particularly 
against Belgian women, makes my heart ache and my 
blood boil. I like to think that the German people, 
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the civilian classes, do not necessarily reflect the 
filthy abominations of Prussian militarism. Right or 
wrong I must believe that. German hate is terrible. I 
had it recently explained to me by a German friend, 
and I thought I was looking into a Chinese hell where 
revenge and blood-guiltiness were marked in thousands 
of distended eyes that leered up at me. I am not 
forgetting the cause of that hate. J am not forgetting 
that England in the past has been largely responsible 
for it. There is fault on both sides. There always is, 
but the pity of it is that Germany went war-mad before 
the fault could be rectified without a single gun 
being fired. 

It is unspeakably sad to think that after nearly 
two thousand years after the coming of Christ the most 
advanced nations should be at war. The trouble is 
that we are too German, too British, too French, 
too Russian, that our nationality is over-emphasised, 
and until it is swallowed up in a’kind of universal 
brotherhood, we shall go on fighting each other. There 
is only one Kingdom that matters, and that is the King- 
dom of God. i 

Forgive this littlè sermon, Rapunzel, but you have 
made my love for you part of my love for other people. 
It is bigger, wider, more tolerant than it used to be. It 
takes in all the world and has made race hatred 
absolutely impossible. Centered in you is all the sweet- 
ness of womanhood, and because of these things I 

- believe that a time will come when Germany’s “will to 
power” will be changed into the will to love. To-day 
we have fallen away from Christ and His teaching, and 
have set up in His place, as much in England as in 


Germany, the gods of greed and worldly power. Christ 
12 ; 
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still walks upon the sea with unfaltering step. He is 
in the trenches, holding a soldier soul in His arms. 
He is standing by the side of roaring guns, walking 
softly through a field hospital, the Father of us all and 
the King of Kings. The great armies do not see Him 
because hate is in their eyes. When Love enters they 
shall see Him in all His Glory, and then and only then 
will the hell of battle give place to the heaven of lasting 
peace. The very name of enemy will depart for ever 
and the joyous cry of brother be upon the glad lips 
of us all. 

And now, Rapunzel, if you have read so far, let us 
go out together. I want you to see what astronomers 
call the Southern Cross. To me it is much more like a 
big silver kite which some infant soul is flying through 
the sky. When we have seen these things, draw 
close and help me to forget the horrors of war. 


DEAR ONE, 


I am now a soldier, fighting in what I believe to 
be a righteous cause, not against the German people, 
but against their enemy as well as ours—Prussian mili- 


tarism that has cut off the breasts of women, held 
children aloft on the point of the bayonet, and perpetrat- 
ed a thousand horrors in the name of war. I who 


have dreamed of brotherhood, I who would shrink 
from killing an insect, have become a soldier! For 
three nights sleep would not come. Doubts assailed 
me. I asked myself a thousand times if I were justified 
in fighting against your countrymen. I made excuses 
for myself. I tried to shuffle out as medically unfit for 
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such a project. Gradually the way grew clear. I 
heard you calling. I saw you smile. You understood 
the agony through which I was passing, and in a 
moment I grew strong. I would fight for you. I 
would crush those very forces that mocked woman- 
hood, those forces whose banner was lust and not love. 
I would do these things for you. 

I am still in training, and have been moved about 
from one part of the country to the other. I am eager 
to go to the front. I wear your photo under my shirt. 
Many times I look at it, and many times I kiss the 
smiling face. I shall send this letter through a friend 
of mine. I hope you will get it all right. I don’t 
suppose there is another soldier in the whole of the 
British Army who is in love with a German girl, or if 
there is then she is not a little bit like my Rapunzel. 
Give me both your dear hands. I want you to promise 
that you will come to me out there. I look into your 
eyes and know that you will come. ; 


O MY DEAR, DEAR LOVE, 


I am out at the front. I cannot tell you of my 
sufferings, of all the horrors of this awful war. They 
are not to be written about. The bravery of our men 
is just splendid, their self-sacrifice something which 
England can never know to the full. One little 
Cockney fellow, who used to be dressed in a frock-coat 
and sell ribbons and lace, has the heart of a hero after 
all. He dragged in three men under heavy fire to a 
place of safety. Poor fellow, he’s gone now. 
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Later. I write by the fire of burning houses. A 
moment ago a comrade by my side was blown to 
pieces. I never knew a body could be blown to pieces 
like that. I have a shrapnel wound in my right hand, 
and I can hardly force my pen across the paper. 

. Last night it seemed that you came to me. You 
were dressed in black, and I knew that one of your 
brothers had been killed. You bent over me and kissed 
me. I held out my arms. I whispered your name. 
Nothing matters now, dearest. We are travelling to a 
new shore, Rapunzel, to a port in the Kingdom of 
Eternity where for the last time we shall unload the 
harvest of our love. 

So happy, so happy, Rapunzel. The Ramsau days 
crowd upon me. I can see something more than the fire 
and smoke of battle. There is a Light fairer than the 
light of sun or moon. I hear your voice above 
the thunder-roar of warfare. You are yodelling, 
slowly, very slowly, just as you used to do, only I hear 
no echo now. I shall never finish this letter, 
dearest one, and perhaps you will never read it. Fire 
seems to be rushing through my veins. The snow-clad 
mountains are rosy in the dawn. Great cloud-banners 
unfurl over them. You come with masses of gentian 
in your arms. They are not so blue as your dear eyes. 
I take your face between my hands. I caress your 
hair. I see blood. The world rocks. I feel your hair 
blown against my face. Lift me up, Rapunzel. This 
is Death. This is Love. Rapunzel........ : 
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THE “BUDDHA RELICS” 


es a mound near Peshawar, in north-west India, 

there was found in 1909 one of the eight portions 
of the “ashes of the Buddha” famous in Buddhist 
tradition. This portion consists of three tiny pieces of 
bone, placed in a cavity made in a rock crystal about 
three inches long by two inches broad. The rock crys- 
tal was placed in a bronze casket bearing inscriptions, 
giving the names of the Greek artificer of the casket 
and the donors. As the name of the Buddhist Emperor 
Kanishka occurs in the inscription, the date of the 
making of the casket is fixed as the latter part of the 
first century after Christ. i 

When the authenticity of the relics was established, 
the Government of India handed them over for custody 
to the Buddhists of the Indian Empire, represented by i 
the Burmese. The original bronze casket remains at 
the Peshawar Museum; the Government gave a gold 
receptacle to hold the rock crystal, with a suitable 
inscription recording the gift. The Burmese Buddhists 
gave the gold casket, decorated with rubies, which 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa holds in his hands in our illus- 
tration. A model of the original bronze casket is 
held in his hand by the Burman Buddha Relics Trustee, 
who is on Mr. Jinarajadasa’s left. 

During Mr. Jinarajadasa’s visit to Burma in October 
last, one of our devoted members Mr. C. G. S. Pillai, 
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an Indian Buddhist and one of the Trustees of the 
Buddha Relics, arranged with a fellow-trustee to 
open the safe where the relics are now kept at 
Mandalay, pending the construction of their final 
resting place on Mandalay Hill. As a Buddhist, 
Mr. Jinarajadasa was allowed to hold them, and to be 
photographed surrounded by his Theosophical friends 
and co-workers, as a memento of his visit to Burma 
to speak the message of Theosophy to the Burmese. 
The ceremony of the gift of the Relics by the 
Viceroy of India to the Buddhist delegation from Burma 
took place at Calcutta on March 19, 1910. Mrs. Besant 
was present on the occasion, and has thus described 
what she saw in THE THEOSOPHIST, April, 1910. 

To the ordinary eyes it was merely a brilliant gathering ; 
high officials of State, the Representative of earth’s mightiest 
Empire, the Envoys of an ancient land, the committal ofa 
relic of the Founder of a great Religion to His modern 
followers, a number of gaily dressed ladies and gold-laced 
officers. But to the inner eye it was the vision of a perfect 
life, a humanity flowering into the splendour of a Divine Man, 
the tenderness of an all-embracing compassion, of an utter 
renunciation ; wave after wave of wondrous magnetism swept 
through the room, and all faded before the deathless radiance 
of a Life that once wore this dead fragment, which still rayed 
out the exquisite hues of its Owner’s aura. / 3cene never to 


be forgotten, a fragment of heaven flung © «n. into earth. l 
And the actors therein all unconscious of -hkz Presences in F 


their midst ! see le Lore 
C. JinARAJADSS, | P f 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE THIRTY DAYS” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE THEOSOPHIST” 


In his remarks on my story The Thirty Days, your reviewer 
is good enough to say that I have evidently studied 
Theosophical literature. That is, of course, true. A novelist 
who proposes to deal, however superficially, with a subject in 
fiction must necessarily make himself acquainted with it. 
Among other works, I read very carefully a manual on The 
Astral Plane by C. W. Leadbeater and a small volume entitled 
In the Next World by A. P. Sinnett. The perusal of these two 
books left me in a considerable difficulty regarding the Theo- 
sophical conception of the astral plane, for they appeared to be, 
on an exceedingly important point, not merely inconsistent, 
but in direct cgntradiction to each other. I quote a passage 
from each. 


says (p. 17): “Although the poverty 
T brces us to speak of these sub-planes 
i A. we must not fall into the mistake 
a of. ss. (or indeed of the greater planes of 
Wiican they are only subdivisions) as separate localities 
in space—as lying above one another like the shelves 
of a book-case, or outside one another like the coats of an 
onion. It must be understood that the matter of each plane 
or sub-plane interpenetrates that of the plane or sub-plane 
below it.” He goes on to elaborate this view very carefully. 


Mr. Sinnett says (p. 10): “A part of the great sphere 
is actually immersed or submerged beneath the solid 
crust of the earth. . . Two sub-planes of the astral are thus 
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underground—the first and the second, numbering the series 
from below upward. The third lies just above the surface 
of the earth.” 

He does not state the position of thé remaining sub-planes, 
but he names them in ascending succession, and the inference 
from the foregoing is clearly that they also are piled one above 
the other. Indeed, the system of ‘concentric spheres” 
which he describes is precisely that of the coats of an onion, 
which Mr. Leadbeater is at pains expressly to exclude. 

There, you will admit, was a quandary for the artless but 
conscientious student. I applied to Theosophists in England 
for elucidation of the puzzle, but could get no satisfactory 
answer. It appeared, indeed, that though, to be sure, I had 
not “paid my money,” I was called upon to “take my 
choice”. I had to plunge. I plunged accordingly, boldly and 
completely, for Mr. Leadbeater ; partly because I understocd— 
whether rightly or wrongly I do not know—that he is the 
higher. authority on Theosophical matters, and partly because 
his system seemed to me (if | may venture to say so) the 
more sensible and the more calculated to appeal to rational 
minds. 

When I began this letter I did not mend to do more than — 
point out the apparent discrepancy I have alluded to; but, 
having got so far, and since I am an exotic, who may not have 
an opportunity to communicate with you again, perhaps you 
will bear with me while I explain why I felthrould be easier 
to make Mr. Leadbeater’s, rather than Mr, / scett’ s, concep- 
tion acceptable to the intelligence otar G, Se) Bie It was 
because it is not inconsistent with cons or che Presen, which 
they are acquainted., They know th Br Ta 
may bore in the crust of the earth, | ORNAS, high 
soar above it, they will still be in the physical universe, 
they cannot possibly get out of it by moving in space. So 
it would, I knew, be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to make them feel the reality of a condition of things in which 
a change in the state of being could be effected by a change 
in location. 

On the other hand, it can be shown that even physical 
life is partitioned into fairly definite tiers in a figurative — 
sense, which, though all occupying the same region of space, 4 
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may not inaptly be calied planes of existence. One may in- 
stance the criminal, the practical, the intellectual, the mystical. 
Each has its own atmosphere and its own population, and 
each individual composing the latter may be said to be 
strongly and perfectly conscious only of his fellows on his 
particular plane. An intellectual man, for example, addresses 
himself to his intellectual peers. When he is thinking or 
writing, he has them, and them only, in his mind; the world 
besides scarcely exists for him. The huge errors, the crude 
theories, of the masses below him do not trouble him: all his 
faculties are directed to the adjustment of delicate differences 
with some one or more of his fellows on the plane of intellect. 
If ever he tries the experiment of “ writing down ” to those 
on lower levels, it is almost inevitably a failure, because he 
finds himself unable to express himself in language, or to use 
channels of thought, comprehensible on any plane but his 
own. Reciprocally, the teeming millions below are supremely 
uninterested in anything the thinkers can tell them. Similar 
remarks could be applied to the other divisions of the physical 
plane that I have instanced. Thus a man may find himself 
among people of the same race as himself, of the same social 
position as himself, and yet know that he is not of their 
“world ”. 


I dont. know if this theory of physical sub-planes has any 
Theosophicai:, authority, but at any rate there appeared to me 
to be so mur® ubstance in it, that I could hope to make in- 
telligible to eral reader the conception of interpenetrat- => 
lanes, as set forth in Mr. Leadbeater’s 


et ; Mte in conclusion, which may save 

y dion, ice 1HE THEOSOPHIST has an international 
circulation, that the title of The Thirty Days in the U. S. A. 
is The Brocklebank Riddle ?° 


HUBERT WALES 


The Long House, Hindhead, Surrey, England 


13 
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PRINCIPLE OR PUBLIC OPINION? 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE THEOSOPHIST ” 


While agreeing with many admirable points in Mrs. Kell- 
ner’s interesting article “Our Attitude towards Physical 
Life” published in last month’s THEOSOPHIST, I must voice 
the protest that will arise in many readers against her con- 
clusion that the ideals of an individual must be abandoned 
just now if they happen to be in advance of those of the 
nation to whom that individual belongs. We are wise enough 
to recognise that many are evolving through the present 
fighting. but that does not necessitate its being the path of 
further evolution for all. Wecan admire without copying or 


participating. Despite the glamour that is thrown over the. 


the horrors of war, thinkers look toits very “ frightfulness ” to 
teach people that war is wrong, that it must never occur 
again, but be superseded by methods of arbitration, as duelling 
has been superseded by Courts of Law. Many of the slain and 
wounded soldiers and their womenfolk of all nations have 
already had this truth burned into their souls. - It cannot 
be possible that numbers of us have not already learnt 
this self-same lesson in past lives, and it shows itself in 
our instinctive and reasoned belief that it is wrong to kill our 
fellow-creatures. For us to renounce that conviction, that 
‘experience, which has been transmuted je we Principle, a 
precious possession of our souls, would, W see against 


Ë 


knowledge. ai C 
In times of peace we do not asknous ot e Presé t the 


standard of the average person. Wt oe rere, 


as are a is sia ` 
in times of war, when, more than evei ulééeal pass P 


to, as the thought-form of the masses creates so much stronger 
a temptation to let go hold of the Vision and the advanced 
practice? Our ‘national code,” forsooth, upholds killing 
animals for food. According to Mrs. Kellner’s argument our 
vegetarian Theosophists have been wrong all this time ; they 


-should “ as members of a nation have been prepared to submit 


3) 


to the code appropriate to, and accepted by, the State at large. 
A practice founded on conviction of its truth must remain 
the same in peace and war. I can imagine H. P. B. scarifying 
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this new attitude on the part of some Theosophists of bowing 
to “public opinion,” a pernicious doctrine already seen in all 
its baseness in our politicians who put “party before 
principle.” 

Now we are sophistically asked to put Nationality before 
principle, and we must renounce our ideals for fear that 
“though we might be good individuals, we should be bad 
Englishmen.” Is Nationality then a virtue above Virtue, 
Idealism and Righteousness? The nation is not an extraneous 
“thing-in-itself,” it is in no sense homogeneous, and one 
cannot be a good individual and a bad unit of the nation. 

As in the body one atom may act differently from the 
mass around it in order to get rid of a disease (a point our author 
overlooks), so while the average units of a country act in one 
way it is still the duty of the further evolved units to pursue 
their course unstampeded by any obsession (even if it be of a 
higher than ordinary nature) which takes possession of the 
general public. Such was the teaching and practice which 
produced the Buddha, the Christ, the martyrs of all causes, 
the Tolstois, and some people in all the combatant nations who 
for conscience’s sake refuse to take part in war. 


They would all be denounced to-day as “unpatriotic,” 
people having conveniently forgotten that we are told “seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God (not of England, Germany, or any 
other kingdo:,>%\ and all these things will be added unto you.” 
i -man to descend to the ideas of the man is 
ò man to revert to the tiger stage—to use Mrs. 
“Mmncech ; no one upholds the latter but she 

be former. The whole mistake arises 
_ ht similar to that commented upon by 
_.85 less. Separation of the individual and the 
. We seein Germany the dire result of putting State 
morality above a higher private morality. Are we Theo- 
sophists to follow suit? 


Philosophy, experience and common sense prove that we 
can all truly exclaim with the French King “ D’ Etat, c'est 
moi”! As each one acts up to the best individual standard, 
he or She is forming the best national standard. Everything 
reverts to the subjective, each unit is the centre of its own 
universe and shines by its own interior light. Thus our 


Kellner s44 
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platform and philosophy is broad enough to appreciate all 
stages of knowledge and idealism, and while admiring 
the average man who responds to a higher ideal of self- 
sacrifice than his usual one, we also admire and support equally 
the man who refuses to kill or make war because he is living up 
to a still higher ideal, and who thereby sacrifices popularity 
and risks denunciation and possibly death (in conscriptionist 
countries). It takes as much courage to live above public 
opinion as to face the enemy in the trenches or a life of 
bereavement. 


Granted even that England’s code of honour be higher 
than that of its enemies, there is much need for it to reach a 
still higher code, and for that Vision its advanced individuals, 
amongst whom are many Theosophists, must stand firm, 
neither changing nor lowering the flag of their convictions and 
ideals. To ring a change on Mrs. Kellner’s epigram, it is 
better to strive even half-heartedly for one’s own ideal than 
to lower one’s ideal to suit shifty public opinion. 


“ Better is one’s own duty, though destitute of merits, than 
the well-executed duty of another. He who doeth the duty 
laid down by his own nature incurreth not sin.” (Bhagavad Gita) 


In whatsoever way it may manifest, the only sure founda- 
tion of the evolution of one’s self, of the unfoldment of the 
Higher Self, of true service to one’s nation, humanity and the 
Great Ones, is summed up by the poet who sails 

To thine own self be truf erie 


And it must follow as the night the day,’ N 
Thou canst not then be false to any; ‘axis COA, 


M i or “he Pres 


Cay a 


Tioma 
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The Devil’s Mistress, by J. W. Brodie-Innes. (W. Rider 
& Son, London. Price 6s. net.) 


This story might serve as an illustration of the old adage 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” for the 
transformation of the heroine from a spirited and well-educated 
young wife of a dour and dirty Scotch farmer into the blood- 
thirsty and melodramatic witch-mistress of the Devil is easily 
traceable to the absence of any work or interests suitable to 
her vivid temperament. The ennui of Mistress Isabel Goudie’s 
life galled her ; she was not evil of nature, but she longed for a 
fuller, larger, more adventurous life, and for romance and love, 
and she yielded at once when Sathanas appeared on the scene 
and promised her all her heart’s desires—if she would renounce 
her Reformed Kirk baptism! The comparative merit of 
Catholic and Presbyterian baptism is one of the pivots on 
which the aly. aon qs, and it strikes a 20th century reader as a 
quaint Cony A Sain credal superstiticns. The greater portion 

: © \d ta a description of the magical deeds and 

death-dee rafts of the witches of the 17th cen- 
h ) Ms possessed by “the coven ” can be 

~ light of Theosophy, such as the 
fT; ection petween sickness and sin; the power of 
the moon in magic; the division and simultaneous activities 
of the various bodies so that the witch-heroine was seen of all 
in Kirk and was later able to remember the sermon, though 
at the very same hour another part of her was carousing 
and hunting with the “Dark Master”. He teaches her 
caustically enough that “the part of ye that would take ye 
to Kirk has naught to do with love and joy,” and again, “if 
only ye Can imagine yourself to be in any place, a part of ye is 
there, 4nd if ye imagine strongly enough ye may be seen there.” 


——— 
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The presentment of the Devil with a Scotch accent comes 
as rather a shock to one’s idea of the conventional Mephisto- 
pheles of “ Faust” and Grand Opera, but it is no surprise to 
find that the author comes under his spell and succeeds more 
in interesting his readers in this “ Lord of unbalanced force” 
than in repelling them from him and all his works. The 
recantation of Mistress Goudie is distinctly unconvincing, and 
the process of her subsequent conversion to saintliness, and 
voluntary martyrdom at the stake in expiation of her sins, is 
but sketched in a vague way; yet all through the story one can 
trace the key-note of the character as action—indifferent, bad, 
good—combined with a love of power which, originally selfish 
in character, became transmuted to altruistic self-sacrifice. 


The story suffers from being derivative, its inspiration 
coming from “ Dracula,”—to whose author it is dedicated, but 
whose powerfully uncanny atmosphere it nowhere reproduces 
—and its sources (historical or imaginary) being Scottish 
legal records, constantly quoted. The blend of imagination and 
documentary evidence is not satisfactory and leaves the , 
reader somewhat disappointed at the lack of sensational effect 
produced. Nevertheless the author shows much knowledge 
of magical practices with an undercurrent of deep philo- 
sophical knowledge, and his book adds another to the rapidly 
growing library of occult novels which are widening the 
consciousness and interest of the reading pug 


=H 


f wi NS E. C. 
ff fF ids 


The Next Steps in Pdueational jus ot ` SEN Pre 
Haden Guest. (The T. P.S, Londoyy am *; ’ 

These papers by educational “lend cot? oe 
convictions as to the next stage of progress in the vari 
departments with which they are associated, were read at a 
Conference at the London University in June 1914, which 
was opened by Mrs. Besant. Then, with tragic irony, came 
the world’s master-stroke in education, the European War; 
and the aim of the essayists—the care and training of the 
rising generation—which they set forth with that unspoken — 
hopelessness that characterised all altruistic effort before 
Armageddon, was suddenly set by sheer necessity right in the — 


inina 
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1 front of future reform. Dr. Guest looks for a great recon- 
struction after the War, beginning with the children. To begin 
with them will not only affect the future, but also the present, 
for any intelligent attempt to meet fully the needs of children 
must be shared in by their elders. Dr. Guest points out the 
omission of any definite attempt to deal with the emotional 
growth and development of children, or to apply Art to 
education. We would add that a further field awaits attention, 
namely, the teaching of the child’s relation to the universe in 
some way that would lay the foundations for a philosophical 
view of life: unbridled sectarian religious instruction is a 
greater menace to the future of the race than empty stomachs: 
it is one of the root causes of the War itself. 

dis HSC: 

y — amini - 

A New Suggestive Treatment (Without Hypnotism), by 
J. Stenson Hooker, M.D. (C. W. Daniel!& Co., Ltd., London. 
Price 1s.) 


This is a very sensible little book and should be useful 
to those who are interested in mental science. The point of 
view of the author seems well-balanced. Some sort of “ mind 
cure ” it is necessary that qualified medical men should adopt, 
he tells us. For the diseases which have no physical cause, 
but are obviously due to psychic disturbances of some kind, 
are on the ip®Y şe, and these are not curable by the use of 

drugs. re (must be taken, however, in the building up 
1 of a really; fas : method of treatment; those in use at 


present ax j effective—mere waste of energy—or, 
angerous. He points out the reason 
komends what he describes as auto- 
e method by which the healer and 
siut may co-operate in restoring the health of the latter. 
The book is written in simple, non-technical language suited 
to the general reader. 


A. de L. 


Dreams, by George A. B. Dewar. (Elkin Mathews, 
London, 1915.) 


This is a curious little book of three stories ; two of them 
_ very short, the third a little longer, but all no more than a 


peua aai 
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suggestion; perhaps an attempt to catch the atmosphere of an 
orderly dream. Not an unsuccessful attempt, for the author 
has imagined that faint pleasantness sometimes experienced 
when it is possible to direct one’s dream fancies a little. 
Indeed the book claims for itself an atmosphere, and though 
perhaps in parts it is rather a musty atmosphere, the trend 
of the stories conveys that impression of dream which it is 
their object to impart. Of the stories themselves it is 
unnecessary to say anything. Two of them are furnished 
with a happy moral, and one—“The charm ‘for ever’” is 
illustrative of a moment’s artistic inspiration translated into 
action by an otherwise uncreative character. The style of the 
book improves in the last two tales. The first is marred By 
rather an involved mode of utterance and by expressions 
unfortunately cynical, such as the implied insincerity in the 
mourning of heirs. Again, a sentence such as the following 
indicates a lack of consideration—‘‘ They remained to the end 
of his life sharply cutin stone on the tablets of memory.” This 
surely is a burnt offering of redundancy to the author’s cult of 
atmosphere. The book does not attempt to ve instructive on 
the theory of dreams, or their causes and interpretations, but 
offers readable entertainment for a spare half hour. 


PIST: (nS 
e SR at be Oe B 
The Battle of the Lord, by the Ven pis ae 
D.D. (Elliot Stock, London, 1915. PERA L s, 


This is an admirable collection ga ae GPa. aons and 
the Presei 

contains the very essence of the Ae 
ought to animate, our troops in this¢t ek j re, 
age, however, we think it probable thea ihe glass 
men now enrolled under the colours have no very alee con- 
ception of the material causes, still less the spiritual causes 
for which they are fighting. Could some organised effort be 
made, some illuminating force, such as this book of stirring 
addresses, be brought to bear on them, how much more gladly 
and with how much less fear would they go out to meet what- 
ever fate was in store for them. 


coe So 


There are twelve sermons here, each of them on its 


own subject appealing to the instincts of patriotism and 
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unselfishness which have kept England without Conscription e 
for so long. The appeal is directed primarily to those of military 

age who are in a position to enlist, and to those also who are 

debarred from active service by age or circumstance, that 

they should act energetically as recruiting sergeants, stimulat- 

ing the youth of the country to offer themselves for the 

good of their land. We could wish this book in the hands of 

every young man who could fight but won’t. 


The main, emphasised point running through the whole 
book is the immanence of the Divine Spirit, in all and permeat- 
ing all. We cannot do better than reproduce two verses 
quoted from Mrs. Cheque’s book Litanies : 

Though I am deathless, I am not immune to pain; 
And every evil that is done upon earth, hurts Me; 
Every shot that is fired, passes through Me; 


The wound of every man wounded, is My wound; 
Every cruelty that is perpetrated, is perpetrated upon Me; 


Whatever is stolen is stolen from Me; 
All the blood that is shed is My blood; 
When the earth is defiled with slaughter, 


My garden is laid waste, 
Mann an have mercy upon Me! 

As the wr.’ X points out, this will be unintelligible to the 
Deist who belih only in the Extra-Cosmic God Whom he 
blames because 7 does not stop the war. Nevertheless to 
those of us who accept God in all created things, these lines 


bear a true 5 icance and a conception of what War is to 
the Deity. £ 


I, SC, &: ar 


the Ages, by 
s. 6d. net.) 


teh aS tpe one before us are to be welcomed 
because hey have the intermediate points of view which are 
read and accepted by people who shun those systems of 
: modern thought which are labelled with new names. You 
may yearn to seek the true and the beautiful, yet if you are 
conventional and the people round you are conventional, you 
might not care to be disgraced by studying Theosophy, 
Socialism, etc., but to be found reading a book called: Man: 
The Problem of the Ages is commendable and shows you are 
Serious-minded. Therefore we are thankful that these 


14 ‘+ 
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intermediate points of view, undisgraced by a revolutionary 
uniform, can penetrate unchallenged into many a home and 
heart, bringing with them light and inspiration. Some are 
good—sincere and well thought out—others are colourless and 
unoriginal. It is to the former category that we consign the 
present work, wherein we find much that corresponds with 
Theosophical teaching. The author distinguishes between 
the true immortal Spirit and his lower physical reflection, but 
as usual misses the link known io “Theosophists as the ego. 
The term “ego,” he applies to the Spiritual Man. He 
preaches the theory of evolution, and if it were not for a 
strong Christian bias, which claims that the Lord Jesus is 
the Ideal Man born only “once in the history of the world,” 
and that “His personality, His life, and His teaching are 
altogether unique,” we would thoroughly endorse the following 
passage, which is full of inspiration, and entirely in accord 
with our own thought : 


What matters, though in Jesus only we behold the full-grown Man 
whilst we are still in God’s nursery, and have not yet attained unto the stature 
of true Manhood? Somehow we feel that this unique personality, this kingly 
personage is the elder Brother of our common humanif; ene prophecy of our 
becoming. Nay, more, that that perfect life, of whick = ús was the highest 
and noblest expression, is the goal towards which watee slowly but surely 
moving. salt 


The great conception is the central figure |), what we may term the 
new consciousness. A great spiritual awakening, indeed; that marks the 
dawn of a new era—ihe era of Universal Brotherhood 


Life: Presented in Three Stages; Dp c TO SAY Annie 
Pitt. (Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co. pus or be Presa 


“Life” is a title which leavesít} 4 Pye 

and “ Aziel,’ the true author of the ST ia 

his opportunity by racing up and down the scale of human 
experience with the aid of a large vocabulary and a very 
oratorical style. The effect produced is a little chaotic. It 
is not a book for the man of trained intellect; yet it has a 
value which more than justifies its existence. On the full 
current of the author’s enthusiastic belief in immortality and 
the ultimate goodness and beauty of life the reader is carried 
away also, and he is filled with hope and confidence. There 
are many persons to whom such an experience would mean 
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the opening of the door into a new existence. Let us hope 
that the book will fall into their hands. 


A. de L. 


Nerve Control, by H. Ernest Hunt. (William Rider & Son, 
Ltd., London, 1915. Price ls. net.) 


An excellent little’ Yok very clearly and well written. 
Dealing with nervous troubles, which of recent years have 
been so enormously on the increase, its concisely-stated 
method of cure should be welcomed by all sufferers from the 
disorder. The lines of work laid down are of the New-Thought 
variety, positive suggestions being made to the subjective or 
subconscious mind, this, as the author explains, is more in 
accordance with Biblical teaching than the negative assertions 
favoured by Christian science. ‘‘ Overcome evil with good ” 
is the foundation on which the book is laid, and the acceptance 
of the postive cuggestion would certainly appear to be the 
easier method Eg radicating nervous and kindred troubles. 


| ħgpters treat of suggestion as the cause and 
‘7 and go on to emphasise the importance of 
maintaining an equable state of mind at all times as an acces- 
sory to the stu ions. Two chapters are devoted to platform 
| artistic and otherwise, and many valuable 
hose who do not feel themselves quite at 
home whe J SON N public. ® 


what may perhaps be called a lapse 
pra : point connected with the effective- 
J atio ~-11e states it is not necessary to believe in 
mind cure, but that if the method is followed out faithfully the 
result will be effective. This, as Thompson J. Hudson points 
out, is not strictly justified, as following that faith is the sine 
qua non of mental healing, which we think is generally agreed; 
- the attitude above alluded to obtains the faith but by rather a 
back door means, and one not highly to be commended. It is 
not out of place to remember that Christ never resorted to the 
subterfuge but always insisted upon the requisite faith in 
his subject. 


pen ii 
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As a guide to the healing ofnerves, however, the book offers 
a valuable contribution to existing literature and we wish it 
every success. 


rots Case 


The Influence of the Zodiac upon Human Life, by Eleanor 


p Kirk. (L. N. Fowler & Co., London.s; 


ae This is a very useful handy bk which any layman can 
easily understand. It is concise, simple, and devoid of astro- 
logical technicalities which many a time scare away an | 
ordinary reader. [Itis divided into four parts according to the l 
triplicity of Fire, Earth, Air and Water. Each triplicity gives 
a short description and characteristics of its component signs, 
the personal appearance of the individual born under those 
signs, the companions and friends best suited to possess, the 
faults, defects and diseases commonly found, the best mode- G 
growth and development of the individual and th education — 
and training of children born under them, v Summary of 
character reading of persons born upon th Ae of each sign. 


These readings apply to the avera lan of the world, 


and not so much to one who has taken Uvolution in his own 
hand. However, the knowledge of the stars_has its value in 
its application to daily life. There is no suf a) ; “ng as chance 
in natural and spiritual law. Neither sig ‘wit Uanets have 
or ae + the slightest power over spiritual mae) sts pis being 
Px absolute over matter. Stars may tints é Soe 

=. the stars. When man recognises 


dominated no longer by anything ap} — 


am. 


RENAU 
Speaking about diseases the author says: 
ailments, and every other known to man, can be entirely 
dominated, for ever cast out, by those who realise that mind 
is the Master, and body the servant of mind.” 


This is a good book as a general guide to the understand- — 

? ing of different temperaments, according to the triplicities, 
Ba 'hich might enable one how best to counteract disharmonies _ 

ae ween individuals, especially in relation to marseee, an 


Ae om estic infelicities. 
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This book should certainly be in the hands of all those 
who have the guidance and education of children under their 
care, because the hints and suggestions given under the head- 
ing, “Government of children,’ are very valuable and 
practical. 


T R A 
Q <m 


Le Museon, Revd NY Etudes Orientales, 3rd Series. 
* Vol. I. (Cambridge Unive, ‘ity Press, 1915.) 


All members of the Theosophical Society whose interests 
lie with the second of its objects must be aware of that 
precious Belgian journal of orientalist research, founded in 
1881 by the brilliant, and many-sided Catholic scholar and 
Orientalist Ch.de Harish, and the titie of which heads this notice. 
The long and peaceable career of ever increasi@§ importance 
is periodical was rudely interrupted by the German 
Sion of Belgium and the attendant destruction of Louvain, 
or it wat ~in ne latter place that the journal was printed 
noq edited, an Pov Louvain University furnished it regularly 

ý st matter of scholarly value. Alas, the 
nay, even Louvain itself—exists no 


Mr. M. Man Asearch onl of fine quality. 


welcomed the learned refugees from Lou- 
\aose who survived and safely escaped - 
A Gte the famous Louvain tradition until 
> a not far distant date. One of the 
= > ble hospitality, together with the 
Pee Behan scholars, is the reappearance of the 
Museon, ‘at Cambridge, rejuvenated and not a whit the worse 
for its tragic adventures. A stout number of 130 pages, 
extremely well printed, constitutes the first issue of the 
new, third, series, and offers us a feast of learning. Le Museon 
isan academical magazine of a type always bringing much 
matter of interest for the cultured but non-specialist reader 
= interested in the study of comparative religion. In it L. dela 
a: Vallee Poussin regularly publishes his illuminating studies on 
c Buddhist origins and teachings. In the present number Paul 
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Oltramare studies the most interesting problem of absolute exis- 
tence, tathatad, and the ultra-phenomenal, /okottara, important 
for any enquirer into Buddhist doctrine. Reynold A. Nicholson 
presents an interesting note on a Moslem Philosophy of 
Religion. Other articles, notes and book reviews complete 
an excellent number. The journal is published indiscrimi- 
nately in the chief modern languages, but French predominates 
as a rule on the whole. The prige of the journal is 21 
shillings net annually. We alag seize the occasion to 
warmly recommend such amaj fs as can afford it, to 
support the publication, even axa mere sign of sympathy, 
until its rebirth is fully establish=d. 


> J. v. M. 
T 
me 
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The Sacred Names of God, by Leo Oe conan (% 
Dharma Press, 16 Oakfield Rd., Clapton, hie ‘on, N. E. 
ls. 6d.). This is an important addition to thlAasoteric S orld, 
of this author, containing both erudition ang í interpr: i his own 
high quality. Ten Tamil Saints, by M. S. Py mals ‘its value in 
B. A. (Natesan & Co.,. Madras. Price As A7MfSag as chance 
of the lives of saints who exercised pror - aN Atlanets have 
religion and culture of the Tamil Kf ji sA Spirit being 
traditional stories as well as on the regaf © an Sod rules 
scholars. India’s Untouchable Saints, pus or “she. 
(Natesan & Co., Madras. Price Ast’ ee 
the lives of saints who were born itr IRV 5 A 
of India in the Middle Ages. It provides an GER to tnose 
who are working for the upliftment of these ‘‘ untouchable” 
people, who are denied social recognition, decent livelihood, 
and even religion. Divine Service of the Lord’s Supper. 
According to S. Saropion Scholasticus, arranged by Bishop 
Vernon Herford, B.A. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. Price 6d.) 
An arrangement of the Liturgy of S. Saropion to be used 
in any Christian Church as a step towards Christian Unity. 
A ritual of deep mystical import and undoubted occult power. 
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By ANNIE BESANT 
Cloth Pages 715 


or $1.25. Postage Extra. 


ooi istorical Introduction; Bibliography of 
i. OES xs ; Chapters I —XXIX ; Index. 
N E i 
/ Tis statesmanlike compilation of the records of the 
Indian National Congress is the most important publication 
concerning Indian political aspirations as yet issued. It 
is a plain story of India’s constitutional struggle for Free- 
dom recounted from the interior evidence of the speeches, 
Resolutions and actions of the members of the National 
Congress. It gains a clear perspective through its valuable 
Historical Introduction which tells of the 5,000 years of 
. Indian Self-Government and civilisation previous to British rule. 
: This book will be indispensable to both British and Oriental 
students of the Indian question, for whose use an exhaustive 
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Index is supplied. No one desirous of understanding the 
Indian National Movement should be without this book. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


. The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November 17, 1875, and incor- 
porated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an absolutely unsectarinn body of seekers after 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavouring .to cheok 
materialism and revive religious tendency, Its three declared objects are: 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 


Seconp.—To enconrage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
THird.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in man. 


Tur Theosornicar Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
remove religious, antagonisms and to draw together men of good will; whatsoever their 
religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
their studies with others. ‘Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but 
& conimon search and aspiration for Trath. They hold that Truth should be ‘sought by 
study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth asa 
prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. ‘hey consider that 
belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent; and.should 
rest on knowledge, not on assertion. ‘hey extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not as a privilege they bestow, but asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, 
uot to punish it. hey see every religion as an expression ofjbie Divine Wisdom, and 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism.* Peace is their watch- 
word, as Truth is their aim. 


THEOsopHy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and which 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy. which renders 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justico and the love which guide its evolution, 
It pnts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an eudloss life, opening the gate- 
way of a fuller aud more radiant existence. Ft restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It 
illūminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as “they are ever justified in the eyes of 
Jntuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, aud ‘lheosophists endeavour to 
live them. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work persever- 
ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become a trae Theosophist. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


the half-yearly Volumes-begin with the April and October numbers. All Subscriptions 


\ 


< Bre payable in advance. Money ` Orders or Cheques for all publications should be. made 


peyable only to the Business Manager, ‘Theosophical Publishing House, and all business 
Communications should be addressed to him at Adyar, Madras, India, It is particwlurly 
requested that no remittances shall be made to individuals by name. 


Subsevibers should immediately notify the Business Manager of any change of address 
60 that ihe Magazine may reach them safely. The TuEosopHist Office cannot undertake to 
furnish copies gratis to replace those that go astray through carelessness on the part of 
subscribers who neglect to notify their change of address. Great care is taken in mailing, 
aud copies lost in transit will not be replaced. 


Editorial communications” should be addressed to the Hditor, GENA Madras, India. : 


WRejected MSS. are nob returned. Na anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. 


Writers of pnblished articles are alone responsible for opinious therein stated. Permission 
is given to translate or copy single articles into other periodicals, upon the ‘gole condition 
of crediting them to THs THKOSOPHIST ; permission for the reprint of a series of 


erase ‘is mot granted. 7 y J 
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THEOSOPHY 


AND 


MODERN THOUGHT 
By C. Jinarajadasa, M.A., 


St, John’s Coll., Cambridge 
Price: Re. 1-8 or 2s. or 50c. Postage Extra 


Contents. 
I. Theosophy and the Problem of Heredity. 
II. History in the Light of Reincarnation. 
IIT. The Basis of Art Expression. 
IV. ‘The Search for Reality. 
Four Lectures delivered at the ‘Thirty-ninth Annual 


Convention of the Theosophical Society, held at Adyar, Madras, 
December, 1914. 


From this book we see how clear and definite is the contri- 
bution that Theosophy makes to the thought of the times, 
The author makes Theosophy link together Religion, Art, 
Science and History into a Unity. The point of view which is 
here explained is one which should vitally affect our outlook 
on life during the coming year. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


‘THINGS move so rapidly in these days that the 
National Week in Bombay seems far away in 

the “infinite azure,’ as though it belonged to the 
long ago, instead of to the past month. Very full 
were the days of work of all sorts, of lectures, talks, 
writing, discussions, committees. The Theosophical 
Society’s Convention was more of a propaganda type 
_ than we had ever had before; a huge pavilion, giving 
room to between 4,000 and 5,000 people was the scene 
_ for the four Convention Lectures delivered by myself, 
pS and they were frankly propagandist, placing before 
= the great crowd Theosophical teachings on God, Man, 
_ Right and Wrong, and Brotherhood. The Cadet Corps 
= of our Cawnpur Theosophical School served as escort, * 
in smart soldierly fashion, and served as an object- pee 
x essor .in one branch of our work. Mr. C. Jinarajadasa i A 
gave two lectures also, and drew a large crowd, and 
gave giaiso a special one to students. 
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The Convention meetings proper were held 
in a smaller pavilion in the grounds of Mr. Ratansi 
D. Morarji, the worthy son of his good father, a 
faithful and devoted Theosophist. He placed his 
splendid house at the disposal of the work, and the 
efficient Reception Committee of the Bombay Lodges 
carried everything through without a hitch. Our first 
Convention outside Adyar and Benares has been: an 
unqualified success, and has brought Theosophy to the 
knowledge of many as a world-wide and important 
movement. 

as 

In one respect we were deficient this year—we 
had few visitors from foreign lands. The War has 
made travelling difficult, uncertain, and dangerous, so 
we were less cosmopolitan than usual. But the note 
was none the less struck by the reports from many 
lands, and though the War dominated all, they brought 
us messages of peace and goodwill. Very touching 
were the references to the sorrows weighing on the 
Nations, but the steady confidence from all rang true 
and clear. Cables came also—some not in time, 
for both postal and telegraphic services are disorganised 
—from England, from Australia, from New Zealand, 
from America, and from all parts of India. 

j Pr 

One serious effect the War had had for us—effect 
on our finances. Our rents had fallen seriously, and 
the modest dues from abroad ran also short. The 
result is that our budget shows a heavy deficit, for we 
have had shortness of income for the second time, and 
must look to friends all the world over for some help 
in the coming year. This, I feel sure, will come to us, 
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We have rather over-invested in plantations, though 
that will come back to us; Nature will not be hurried, 
and we must wait her time of growth. The trees are 
growing in value, but the value is still in the future, 
and not realisable for present needs. 

The meeting of the Order of the Star was full of 
serene confidence and strength, and that yearly meet- 
ing has always a joy peculiar to itself, both for young 
and old. The Order has spread now very far and 
wide, and the little Silver Star gleams out unexpect- 
edly now and again, and tells of a brother whose eyes 
are turned with hope and joy to the East. 

The National Congress had magnificent meetings, 
recalling in their life and enthusiasm, old Congressmen 
said, the great Bombay meetings in 1889, when Charles 
Bradlaugh, the “ Member for India,” paid his first and 
last visit to the land whose cause he championed so 
nobly. The Home Rule agitation had done its work 
and had aroused the country, bringing to Bombay a 
larger number of delegates than had ever before 
attended a Congress, and they passed a resolution for 
active and continuous work and propaganda, which 
is bearing already good fruit of activity in different 
parts of the country. The formation of the proposed 
Home Rule League was suspended, as the Congress 
itself had taken up its work, and at Easter, an important 
meeting will be held at Allahabad, where the elected 
representatives of the Congress meet to formulate the 

= scheme of reform. The All-India Muslim League has 
_ elected a Committee to confer with that of the Congress, 
that both the great communities may act together, 
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Home Rule has suddenly sprung into the forefront of 
practical politics, and the demand is crystallising itself, 
as a saturated solution solidifies at a touch. Only 
when a Nation has come up to the point where in 
the hearts of all is awakening one great Hope, can so 
swift a change come over a land as that which has 
passed over India, so that what was a dream has 
become a living voice. As a flower matures within 
the fast-closed bud, and then swiftly unfolds its 
petals in the sunlight, so the Hope of a Nation grows 
silently within the people’s heart, and suddenly—lo! it 
unfolds, a radiant bloom of realisation. It is of no 
man’s making. It is born of a Nation’s heart. God 
grant that Britain may welcome the unfolding, and that 
the Lotus may bloom with the Shamrock, the Thistle 
and the Rose. 

We, who are sheltered from the horrors of War 
and only suffer small inconveniences of delay and 
of occasional petty losses when a ship goes down, have 
no realisation at all of the ghastly sufferings and horrors 
through which pass our men at the front. Living, 
like burrowing animals underground, with their clothes 
unchanged, without washing, amid the dying and the 
dead and intolerable stench, with the deafening crash 
of the unceasing bombardment, it seems incredible that 
human beings can bear it. At first, it was six days on 
and six off; then four days; now two. And even 
when “off,” they are within the stunning thunder 
of the guns. This seems to be one reason for the 
huge number of men needed—to reinforce those whose 
nerves for the time are shattered, as well as to make 
good the wounded and the dead. The British, Indians 
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and Australians sent to Egypt arrived there exhausted 
and worn out, but quickly recuperated. What can the 
Nations do for all these men when peace returns, these 
men who have gone down into a hell worse than poet 
ever dared to limn, for love of their Motherlands and 
for high duty’s sake ? 

It seems likely that the ‘‘ great offensive ” demands 
new men, men fresh and strong, not these worn-out 
heroes. These Russia has called out from her count- 
less millions, and sent to the front; these Britain is 
strenuously training. And the Germans are in similar 
case, but probably even worse, for they have been 
obliged to put on their men the additional strain of 
travelling from one front to another, as they fling them 
from side to side to meet the need which is sorest at the 
point most menaced at the changing moments. And 
still we are told, “the end is not yet,” and strong 
endurance is needed as well as heroic daring. But that 
end is sure, long as is the way thereto. And the end 
is a peace that will last, signed in Berlin. 

Pa 

It is interesting to note that Mr. A. P. Sinnett in 
England, Mr. C. W. Leadbeater in Australia, and I 
myself in India, have written in similar terms on the 
nature of this War; far though we be from each other 
in space, and without opportunity for discussion, we 
have all written on the same lines. I suppose that I 


Nie 


may say, without undue claim, that we three are some-~ 


what better instructed in the things of the occult world © 
than our fellow-Theosophists, and that where we agree 3 
on essentials, while differing on small and irrelevant ` 


details, we are not likely to be far wrong. Mr. Lead- 
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beater’s article, in our present issue, is of profound 
interest, the more so because of his normally joyous 
tendency to turn away from the dark side of things, and 
to fix all his attention on “the Good, the Beautiful and 
the True ”—old Greek that he is. 

And this point on which we are all three absolu- 
tely at one is that this great War is a struggle between 
the White and the Dark Forces, those which work on 
with Evolution, and those who seek to retard it. The 
Germans are, from our standpoint, under the impul- 
sion of the Lords of the Dark Face, with a distorted 
view of all around them imposed upon them by the 
great hypnotic power wielded by the deadliest foes 
of the human race, obsessed by the forces which 
work for evil, to be driven finally to ruin. Of that 
final failure there is no doubt in the mind of any 
one of us. The world is too far on the upward 
arc to be swept downwards to destruction, and the last 
great triumph of the forces that make for separateness 
was the whelming of Poseidonis, whereof Plato tells 
us. The magnificent Atlantean civilisation went down 
in ruins, save the fragments of it which survived in 
Peru and in China. But the Lord Vaivasvata Manu 
led forth His chosen, and slowly shaped them into a 
New Race, that noble Aryan Race, which will yet 
overtop in splendour and in knowledge the heights to 
which the Atlanteans climbed. 

4% 

Profoundly interesting is the scroll of the present, 
now unrolling before our eyes, in the light shed upon 
it from a study of “the memory of Nature,” that natural 
cinematograph, which reproduces every gesture, every 
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look, of those whose very existence is blotted out for 
all save those whose eyes can glimpse a few pictures in 
that ever-unwinding film, whereof the Christ once said 
that “there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed, neither hid, that shall not be known”. There 
may we trace the struggles and the warfare of the 
past, and see the Good trampled under foot, but ever 
rising again and again going onwards; and we know 
that in this sore battle between Good and Evil, between 
Love and Hate, it is the good which shall triumph, and 
the earth shall again be fair. 
“3 

Because of this nature of the struggle, none who 
understandeth what is at stake can remain indifferent 
to the issue of the fight, nor can any Occultist remain 
neutral, as I said in my address to the Theosophical 
Society. Not out of hatred for a Nation, but out of love 
for Humanity, must we who know speak out with no 
doubtful voice. “The Light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not”; but the Children 
of Light, they shall see it, and be glad. 

es 

The following letter from “ W. H. K.” brings good 
news to the many friends of Dr. Spensley, reported 
killed, whose obituary notice from the same pen we 
published. We rejoice that we may hope for his 
renewed help in this world; so many good workers 
have gone to the other. 


> A private letter from his mother and an official notice 
in the Times have revealed that Dr. J. R. Spensley, first 
reported killed, is now known to be alive, wounded and 
prisoner of War with the Germans. His family have reason 
to believe he is a prisoner at Mainz. He was wounded in the 
Loos-Hulluch district in Flanders, while attending to the 
wounded, was himself wounded badly and remained 3 days 
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o 
unattended, and was found by the Germans and taken 
prisoner. So far there has been no direct news of him. 
Meantime I am delighted to think, with all his friends, that 
while the occasion for the obituary notices has proved not 
existent, the contents of those notices remain true and will 
amuse him when, as we all hope, he will come back safe and 
sound to join us again. Particulars: Lieut. James R. Spensley 
R. A. M. C. attd. 8th Battn. E. Kent Regt. (Buffs.) 


There must have been for many the bitterness of 
loss, the going down into the valley of the Shadow of 
Death with a dear one, and then, as in this case, the 
sunshine of life shining out once more from “this my 
son who was dead and is alive again”. But how many 
more there are, alas, for whom the next meeting of 
which they will be conscious is on the other side 
of death. 
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YOUR DUTY? 


By ANNIE BESANT 


LL Theosophists, worthy of the name, must surely 
recognise that they have a place, each a place of 

his own, in the great world-conflict that is raging, and 
that to each may fitly be addressed the question, to be 
answered in his own heart: “ What is your Duty?” 
For each has a Duty, and on the right discharge of that 
Duty his future progress depends. In a sense this is 
true of every duty which is ours, for progress is made 
by the little steps of daily duties, and as we discharge 
them, or fail to discharge them, so we go forwards, 
mark time, or fall back on the path of evolution. But 


there are periods in the world’s history when we stand 
2 
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at a forking of the path, and the faithful discharge of 
duty means a step on the path that leads upwards, and 
the failure in the discharge of duty means a step on the 
path that leads downward. The world stands at such a 
forking of the road to-day, and the trend of civilisation 
in the West will be either onward or backward, upward 
or downward, as the decisive step is taken. But we are 
concerned now not with the world as a whole, but with 
individuals, with individual Theosophists, and to each 
of them the question is put: “ What is your Duty ?” 

I have often divided the great lines of National 
Activity into four: the Religious, the Educational, the 
Social, and the Political. For those who are fond of 
orderly thinking, it may be worth while to note that 
these are related to the four broad divisions of human 
nature: the Spiritual, the Mental, the Emotional, and 
the Physical; and these have been used also to denote 
the four departments of a complete education, addressed 
to the development of these four aspects of the pupil’s 
nature. It is a convenient classification, answering to 
the clearly discernible facts of life, and therefore 
readily intelligible to the unlearned. The Theosophist 
will prefer his own more precise analysis, and 
will say that the “ Spiritual” includes the three as- 
pects of the Self—Will, Intuition, Intellect; that 
the “ Mental” includes the Intellect or the Higher, 
and the Lower Mind; the “Emotional” includes the 
Lower Mind and the Passions; the “ Physical,” 
Vitality and Automatism; and that therefore we have 
cross-divisions. That is so, because while it is best to 
study organs and their functions as though they were 
isolated, yet in Nature you can never find them apart 


from their relations, and this is equally true when we 
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analyse human nature; we have thought and we have 
passions, can separate them out for separate study ; but 
emotions are a complex of passion and thought, and in 
man we never find passion wholly unmixed with 
memory and anticipation, which are thought-elements, 
and as emotions become more and more “human” 
the passion elements diminish, though never wholly 
absent. So intermingled are thought and passion, that 
the Vedantin makes the Manomayakosha, the mental 
sheath, a compound of astral and mental matter, as it 
is, indeed, during life, and an Upanishat defines the 
“lower Manas ” as “ Manas mingled with Kama,” mind 
mingled with passion. The astral and mental bodies are 
only separated when the man is ready to pass into the 
heaven-world, and even then the aroma, as it were, 
of the astral, passes on in memory, in mental images, 
and makes the emotional joys of heaven. 

For practical purposes, then, we may take our four 
lines of activity in human life, and every Theosophist 
should be engaged in one or more of these, for the 
essence of Theosophy is Wisdom utilised in Service. 
Our perfect patterns of the Theosophic Life, the 
Masters, use Wisdom in Service; perfect Servants of 
God and Man, They live in touch with our lower worlds 
in order that They may quicken the growth of Their 
younger brethren unto the stature of the Perfect Man. 
' The Manus guide the destinies of Nations and shape 
the course of physical evolution; the Bodhisattvas 
reveal religions to the world and inspire spiritual 
unfolding ; other groups preside over intellectual and 
social evolution, utilising the work of the Rulers and 
Teachers, and applying it to subserve intellectual 
growth and social progress. All have one aim, to 
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fulfil the Divine Will in Evolution, and to bring 
to bear on often intractable materials the influences 
which render them plastic and malleable. All the 
lines of activity are useful, even necessary, for evolution, 
and all are the product of Divine Wisdom serving the 
purpose of the Divine Will. None is outside this 
purpose; none is alien from this service. There is but 
the one Activity, wrought of many fibres of action— 
one Will, one Wisdom, one Activity, all Divine. So is 
itin the Hierarchy that serves the world; so should it 
be in the Society which is Theirs. And every true 
Theosophist, every lover and server of the Divine 
Wisdom, should realise that there is nothing common 
nor unclean in any act of service, but that all true 
service is Theosophical. 

By “true service,” I mean service done with the 
object of co-operating with the Divine Will in evolution. 
Naught else but that is Service. “Lo! I come to do 


‘Thy Will.” Service does not depend on the outer 


shell of action, but on the inspiring spirit of motive. 
A park, a hospital, given to a town with the motive 
of gaining a title, social honour, praise, or even 
gratitude, is not Service, it is self-seeking. But a 
similar gift, springing from pure beneficence, from the 
recognition that wealth is a trust not a possession, that 
it should be administered not owned, and is merely sent 
through a willing channel of Divine love and helpful- 
ness—such gift is Service, pure and undefiled. 

We may, therefore, rightly choose any line of 
activity, realising each as equally Theosophical, and 
our choice may fairly be influenced by: (1) That which 
is most necessary in the place where we are; (2) our 
capacities and temperament ; (3) our opportunities. 


Ay 
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The first of these is greatly important, and is per- 
haps the most weighty consideration of the three. 
There is often a gap in the ranks that needs to be filled. 
A member may be the only Theosophist in the place; 
then his primary duty is the spreading of Theosophical 
ideas; others can look after educational, social and 
political improvements, but he is alone there as a sower 
of the seed of the Wisdom. That marks out for him his 
path of Service. But if there is a Theosophical group, 
perchance an active Lodge, then he should consider the 
other branches of activity, and see where he is most 
wanted. If all are fairly equally attended to, then let 
him consider his capacities, his mental and emotional 
equipment, and choose the work for which he is best 
fitted; lastly, let him consider the available oppor- 
tunities, and seize the most suitable. Let each 
Theosophist thus select his line of Service, and then 
promptly proceed:to labour on it. 

As this labour will often be disheartening and 
depressing, it is well that the Theosophical server 
should realise that the present is a time in which he is 
to render help to others, and not to expect it for himself. 
In ordinary times, one who is serving others will 
. often himself be served; encouraging words, strengthen- 
ing thoughts, will reach him, and his elders near him 
in this world, as well as the Brothers invisible, will 
guide him, console him, teach him, aid him in a 
hundred little ways. How much of such help, of teach- 
ing, of encouragement, have we all received. But 
now things are otherwise, for we are in the 
vortex of a great struggle, and the War which 
is rendering the earth one huge battle-field is but 
the shadow in our lower world of the great “ War 
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in heaven,” in which the Lords of the Day and the 
Lords of the Dark Face are engaged in the effort to 
uplift and the opposing effort to debase humanity. 
Their energies are being poured out upon the world 
through human channels, and men and women, whose 
lives have prepared them therefor, are being used as 
channels through which those forces that quicken and 
those forces which retard evolution can reach the earth. 
Every Theosophist should be a channel through which 
the integrating forces of the Masters should reach the 
Nations. Each should place himself in the current of 
these forces, and let them flow abundantly through 
him to the strengthening and preservation of the world. 
Men and women as individuals, as well as Nations, 
feel the disintegrating forces around them, and are apt 
to be strained, irritable, contentious, beyond their 
wont. Hence, while the Theosophist may be con- 
scious of the play upon him, in common with the rest 
of the world, of these forces which impel to strife, he 
should by his knowledge recognise them for what 
they are, and deliberately set himself against them by 
controlling his vehicles, by making them vibrate in the 
harmony of peace and goodwill, checking the ebulli- 
tions of anger and of hatred, and pouring out love and , 
pity on a world convulsed with enmity. 

If every member of the Theosophical Society 
would deliberately set himself to become a channel 
for the forces which make for Righteousness, for 
Justice, for Public Faith, and for the Protection of the 
weak, a tremendous impetus would be given to the 
armies that are fighting for civilisation, for the saving 
of all that has been won by humanity during the 
last thousand years. As the War drags on, the 
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Nations are in danger of becoming ever more and more 
exhausted by the desperate strain, and there is a 
danger lest wills should weaken and strength be 
wearied out ere the object of the conflict has been 
gained. Endurance is the virtue most needed in this 
prolonged agony of War. Thought-power may well be 
poured forth to strengthen endurance in the hearts of 
the Allied Nations. 

All the Theosophists who are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to realise the nature of the struggle in which the 
world is involved will see in this War the purifying 
fire in which the fifth sub-race is being purged of its 
worst elements and being prepared for the next onward 
step in evolution. All the tendencies to strife which 
have characterised this sub-race, the competition, the 
trampling on the weak by the strong within each 
Nation, and the exploitation of the weak among other 
Peoples; the struggle between Labour and Capital, the 
class legislation, the use of the powers of civilisation to 
invade and oppress, the turning of science to the 
devilish task of destruction instead of to the divine 
task of uplifting—all this must be burnt out in the fire 
of suffering, which is devastating the world. The self- 


- sacrifice of the soldiers, the sailors, the doctors, the 


nurses; of the toilers who keep the work of the Nation 
going while their brethren fight; all this is training the 
Peoples for a loftier civilisation. 

And how many social problems over which 
thinkers have been wearying themselves, up against 
the stolidity and inertia of ordinary men, have been 
solved without effort in this War under the sheer 
Stress of necessity. It was necessary to produce 
Munitions with the least possible waste of time, 
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under the best system of working, living, eating, 
sleeping, and with the least expenditure of force. The 
State sets up a factory ; the State hires the workmen, 
men and women; the State builds them houses, ànd 
becomes a landlord ; the State washes their clothes, and 
becomes a laundry man; the State cuts their hair and 
shaves their chins, and become a barber; the State 
makes their bread and becomes a baker; the State serves 
their meat, and becomes a butcher; the State builds 
schools for their children and becomes a schoolmaster ; 
to say nothing of the State becoming a dustman, and a 
scavenger, and a man of all work. And it all runs 
smoothly, this State-controlled town of workers, sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life, and we see Social- 
ism inaction, and find it quite convenient and workable. 
Whether it is continued after the War or not, a great 
experiment has been tried, and tried successfully, 
and under necessity England has been driven to find 
State production far more swift and effective than 
production by private competition. And the frauds of 
contractors are gotten rid of, and the profits which 
enriched a few to the loss of the many flow into the 
coffers of the State, and lighten the burden on all. 

But beyond all this, England has been revealed to 
herself by the War. What heroism among rich and 
poor alike, among the golden youth and the rough 
factory lads, all brothers-in-arms in the trenches, all 
one in a common sacrifice. And what heroism in 
the women; mothers giving the light of their 
eyes to death, and seeing the sons, who should 
have closed their aged eyes, going down death’s road 
before them in the full glory of their young man- 
hood. Girl brides who are widows, and who will 
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for purposes of obstruction, and in which the en- 
durance and cohesion of the exploited masses would 
be tested to the uttermost; yet this struggle prom- 
ised to be one in which public opinion, throughout 
England at least, would have refused to tolerate any 
appeal to organised bloodshed; for, even in the most 
painful situations that had then arisen, plain men and 
women had demonstrated their resolve to suffer 
persecution rather than submit to injustice, or become 
in their turn the aggressors. At least it may be 
acknowledged that no one who cherished the hope of a 
brighter day had reckoned with the possibility of a 
sudden and irresistible reinforcement of a form of 
tyranny commonly supposed to be outgrown. 


But since the outbreak of this War it has become 
evident that the old thought-habits retain a far stronger 
hold on the popular mind than was conceivable until 
they were actually evoked and given free play. One 
would have supposed that in any case the doctrines of 
militarism would stand self-condemned as soon as they 
were exposed in all their naked hideousness; but, 
strangely enough, the discovery that the military idol 
had rested on feet of clay seemed only to have aroused 
the greater anxiety to prop it up by hook or by crook. 
(By “militarism” I mean the belief in the value 
to a nation of arms, whether intended for use 
in war or diplomacy. I am aware that if this meaning 
Were generally accepted, the word would not 
have been used as freely as it has been during 
the War; but, if it does #of mean this, what 
else does it mean? Or does its meaning depend upon 
whether it is applied to ourselves or to others? How- 
ever, I do not insist on this particular word; any other 
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word denoting the traditional theory of international 
relations would serve, but I fail to find any other than 
that of militarism.) As a result we are forced to admit 
that, so long as the doctrines of militarism dominate the 
public mind, so long is it premature to look for an 
adequate expression of that growing demand for human 
emancipation on which we had begun to build our hopes. 
Accordingly, in any attempt to interpret the signs of the 
times, we must take into account not only the unfore- 
seen fact of the War itself, but also the medieval atti- 
tude which leaders of public opinion have betrayed 
towards it, and the ease with which they have fallen 
into the trap laid to divert the saving force of indig- 
nation, from efforts directed against the practice 
of war itself, to futile antagonism towards the 
leading exponents of war. To proclaim this almost 
irreparable set-back as in itself heralding the new era, 
appears to be no less ironical than erecting a signpost 
to point to the same town in opposite directions. 

It is certainly natural that a strong preconception, 
touching the very springs of our inner life, should lead 
those who have formed it to regard every event as 
necessarily fitting into their programme, but the danger 
of self-deception is all the more insidious on this 
account. The opening of anew year, therefore, finds 
some of us instinctively asking ourselves: What of 
this New Era? Have we any clear idea of the 
changes in thought and feeling, in policy and mode of 
life, that are necessary to justify the assumption of so 
ambitious a title? Does the present state and trend of 
public opinion bear out the claim to significance with 
which it is commonly credited? If so, what are we 
doing as Theosophists to guide and awaken public 
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opinion, and might we do more? These are briefly the 
somewhat vague, but none the less urgent considera- 
tiorts that have prompted this article, and it is hoped 
that the issues herein raised may lead to independent 
thinking and open discussion. 

The expression “the new era” is naturally asso- 
ciated in the minds of Theosophists with the word 
brotherhood,: but unfortunately this word does not carry 
us very much farther, now that it has come to be 
regarded as an obvious and harmless corollary to 
progressive religion on the one hand and an absurdly 
impossible ideal in conduct on the other. The explana- 
tion of this apparent contradiction seems to lie in the 
present divorce between feeling and effective thought. 
Most people feel, and know in the Innermost, that the 
“golden rule” is the true standard of honourable con- 
duct, but their experience of the world has taught them 
that such conduct, if persisted in, will inevitably 
land them in a maze of difficulties, not the least 
of which is the tragedy of seeing their bene- 
volent actions misunderstood, and even doing posi- 
tive harm. Hence it would appear that at the 
present moment feeling has reached a higher level 
than thought is yet able to translate into action. As 
long as feeling and thought were both separative, they 
conspired to produce a temporary consistency in 
separative conduct ; but the synthetic region of feeling, 
at the threshold of which we are now standing, has 
already begun to protest against the subservience of 
thought to the separative conditions established under 
the dominion of desire. The romantic highwayman 
was probably less troubled with pangs of conscience 
than the modern philanthropist. “If I had not come 
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and spoken unto them, they had not had sin: but now 
they have no cloke for their sin.” (S. Fohn, xv, 22.) 
The true solution of the problem is not one of ‘less 
thought, as many would-be mystics have seriously 
recommended, but of clearer thought—the calling into 
play of the synthetic faculty of the mind. Then only 
will the promptings of the larger life become articulate, 
rational and effective. It may come as a shock to 
many to hear their pet virtues, such as altruism, 
apparently brought down to the level of commercial 
enterprise, but none the less is it true that “all these 
things shall be added unto you”. In other words a 
society founded on the recognition of spiritual truth 
cannot fail to prosper in the long run, even materially. 
It is the first step that always costs; therefore the 
conviction of spiritual truth must be strong enough to 
withstand the doubts and disappointments inevitable 
under existing conditions, and the mind must be far- 
seeing enough to create new and appropriate conditions 
that can demonstrate their own superiority. “New 


` wine must be put into néw bottles; and both are 


preserved.” (S. Luke, v, 38.) This reconciliation between 
feeling and effective thought may be taken as one of the 
milestones in any advance worthy to be counted in 
history as an era. 

A miniature example of this type of activity may 
be found in the Garden City Theosophical School at 
Letchworth. First of all certain principles were formu- 
lated in response to an awakened sense of the true rela- 
tion between child and teacher. These principles were 
not allowed to remain on the pages of books and 
articles, to be dismissed by the public as sentimental 
theories, but were subjected to the searching test of 
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practical experiment, the only method recognised by 
science. For instance, all punishment, in the ordinary 
sense of ihe word, was held to be worse than useless; 
and accordingly the children of the school were given 
to understand from the first that they were put on 
their honour to help their teachers and not hinder 
them. The result has justified the trust reposed in tke 
children’s natural desire to learn to be useful, and a 
more effective method of control has been created. 
The same success has attended the abolition of rewards, 
such as marks and prizes. 

Another principle already put to the test has been 
the placing of character before a purely mental pro- 
ficiency, with the result that every subject, when once 
taken up, is learnt more thoroughly. As was expected, 
fresh difficulties are always arising, and are always 
being met by fresh expedients as they arise. It would 
be difficult to define the system as a whole by any one 
educational formula; it is continually changing in form, 
as every living creation must always be changing with 
every pulsation of advancing life. 

In the same way every institution representative of 
the new era must be created by individual experiment 
and patient trial, for a certain amount of error is inevit- 
able. But each creative effort must keep in touch with all 
the others working on similar lines, freely communicat- 
ing the results achieved, being glad to have them copied 
rather than afraid of losing the credit and profit. In 
short, society must be treated as a coherent and grow- 
ing organism rather than an artificial organisation. 

What is the current conception of a nation? It 
is to be found in the expression “ The Great Powers 
of Europe”. It is a crystallisation of commercial 
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interests around a monstrous engine of destruction. 
Contrast with this the humane and infinitely more 
scientific conception of a national body, providing a 
common field of experience for its members, and 
entering into mutually profitable relations with other 
national bodies. Such a conception can only be elabor- 
ated in terms of life by providing adequate scope for 
individual expression of the creative and social 
impulses. i 

So much for the positive side of the picture. The 
negative side is no less important, though far less 
attractive, for there seems to be a certain fascination 
about a cure that is lacking in simple prevention. Yet 
when the still small voice of compassion is no longer 
drowned in the clamour of conflicting interests, but 
fortified by a clear conception of the true relations of 
life, it will become increasingly difficult for one in this 
position to accept material advantages, until satisfied 
that they have not been gained at the cost of suffering 
to others. 

Doubtless such a course may involve loss of money, 
employment, health, and possibly friendships of long 
standing; in some cases it may even lead to imprison- 
ment; but the chief consideration would be the 
diminution of suffering, and in time the public would 
recognise that such people were at least as practical as 
the noisy variety of reformer. Gradually these pro- 
testants would congregate into self-supporting commu- 
nities, which, in spite of healthy differences, would 
testify to the efficiency of their methods. As the last 
resort, therefore, when all reasonable efforts for 
conciliation have been rejected, passive resistance is 
the future lever of progress. Tolstoy saw that wars 
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would be perpetuated until men refused to kill one 
another to order, and women to encourage them, and 
the same applies to all social abuses. So long as the 
victims submit and the victors are whitewashed, so long 
will more victims be found. 

Let us now turn from our visions of the future, 
varying as they must needs vary with each individual, 
and glance at the situation as we find it to-day. Begin- 
ning with the most promising developments, welcomed 
by many as evidence of real progress, we cannot but 
admire the nobler qualities evoked by the prevailing 
motive of patriotism. For the time being itis true 
that internal differences have been to a great extent 
laid aside to meet a pressing external difference; and 
asense of common danger, suffering, and pride of race 
have launched a wave of psychic energy that embraces 
all who are swept into its course. But is this the kind 
of brotherhood on which we may hope to build a stable 
society ? Is it the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual bond of union? Some socialists amongst 
us have pointed to the wholesale commandeerinyg of 
industries by the Government as essentially socialistic 
in principle, but at this rate there would be little to 
choose between socialism and martial law. It is said 
that if the enormous sums that are being spent on 
destruction cam be paid without a murmur, surely 
ample funds can, be raised for social reconstruction 
after the War. But is it not far more probable that 
the productive power of the country will be so drain- 
ed that all social measures will have to be indefinitely 
postponed for lack of means? The possession of 
extensive munition works will not relieve the 
situation. 
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A fair indication of the present phase of social 
consciousness may be found in the change of attitude 
toward German autocracy, mainly induced by the 
militarist press in England. At the beginning of the 
War the German system was held over our heads as a 
form of slavery to which we were in danger of being 
subjected, and was charged not only with the origin of 
the War but, quite rightly as I believe, with the 
extreme methods of its prosecution. It was urged that 
no sacrifice could be too great to defend our traditions 
of democratic government, and the War was pictured 
as a supreme test of the relative merits of the two 
diametrically opposed systems. But now that the 
monopolists of patriotism have discovered that one 
man can generally make up his mind in less time than 
it takes for a dozen men to agree on a joint course of 
action, no praise for the German autocratic method can 
be too loud, if only it succeeds in demonstrating a 
failure of the democratic method. Of course nobody 
can deny that the former is eminently adapted to the 
execution of those sudden moves that count for so much 
in the war-gamble; autocracy and militarism have 
ever gone hand in hand, while democracy, with its safe- 
guard of deliberation, has ever proved at a disadvantage 
as soon as reason is discarded in favour of force; 
but is this obvious fact any reason why a Govern- 
ment should be chosen solely for the sake of its 
efficiency in war? Yet what else is the standard 
by which everything and every one is being tested 
in this “day of judgment”—as the pious say. 
Scarcely the standard of socialism in any conceivable 
sense of the word. On the contrary everything points 
to a revival of autocratic methods in dealing with the 
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industrial problems that will have to be faced after the 
War in a far more acute form, with an increasing 
determination on the part of the workers and a public 
conscience already inured to violence. 

Another matter for congratulation among many 
who would fain see a fair field and no favour is the 
extended employment of women; but is this not also a 
matter for congratulation among those who would wel- 
come “cheaper labour” ? These notes of warning are 
not sounded to damp the enthusiasm of our idealists— 
far from it. We need all the enthusiasm we can 
muster at this crucial period, but it might wellbe a 
more searching enthusiasm, of the kind that is not 
easily led away by appearances, but gathers fresh energy 
with every illusion exposed. This is just the time 
when enthusiasm is more than ever apt to run off at a 
tangent and find itself lulled into complacency by 
specious palliatives. 

But perhaps the most significant test of our 
capacity to co-operate in any attempt at reconstruction 


is our mental reaction to the problem afforded by our 


military enemies. It is probably true that few of us 
hate the German nation with the old hot-blooded kind 
of anger; this cruder passion no longer lends itself to 
being directed against an abstraction; but it seems to 
have been replaced by a deliberate sentence of excom- 
munication that threatens to wither the very roots of 
compassion. It may be that the extension of warfare 
into the category of palpable murder has been more 
than our mental balance could be expected to withstand, 
but it is very terrible to hear the sanctimonious tone of 
superiority in which the function of both judge and 
executioner is assumed. The mental barrier that 
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presumes to exclude millions of human beings, however 
brutal their creed, from the pale of humanity is a 
prison wall for those who build it, and can only be 
surmounted on the level where “there is neither Jew 
nor Greek ”. 

There is no reason to doubt that the British people 
can still be magnanimous, but something more than the 
sporting instinct, of which we are so proud, is required 
if we are to escape from the quicksards of slipshod 
thinking and reach the terra firma of genuine peace. 
The new era will call for robust minds that can sweep 
away the cobwebs of controversial subtlety and concen- 
trate on the end in view. But do we find the promise 
of such insight in the general run of publications and 
.speeches with which the public mind is now being satu- 
rated? On all sides we hear and read that the supreme les- 
son of the War is the necessity for increased armaments, 
in contrast to our former “‘unpreparedness”. This 
propaganda is not confined to the requirements of the 
present, but aims at provision for the future when this 
War is ended. Little wonder that we no longer hear 
the apology that once caught the public ear: “A war to 
end war.” When will it be admitted that the race for 
armaments has a bottomless abyss for its goal, and that 
the only alternative, unromantic but self-evident, is to 
call a halt ? 

A few Theosophists are facing these questions 
from the political standpoint. Several Lodges have 
organised study circles for acquiring information on 
the conditions that recently prevailed in countries 
to which attention is now being drawn. Others 
are taking up social problems, and at least one 
Lodge is essaying to bridge the gulf between 
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modern science and the Secret Doctrine. Astrological 
students are drawing together into closer fellowship for 
the study of this ancient branch of knowledge, on lines 
that bid fair to remove the many misapprehensions on 
the subject, and demonstrate its intimate connection 
with the re-born science of psychology. The Brother- 
hood of Arts has set on foot a movement which promises 
to pave the way for a renaissance of idealistic handicraft, 
and a revival of the guild system in industries where 
there is little or no advantage in mechanical production, 
with its attendant problems of capital and labour. 
Again, some in our ranks are devoting their energies 
to vivifying the ceremonial side of religion, with the 
definite aspiration of providing surroundings in which 
once again the Mysteries may be enacted in the outer 
world. 

Greatest of all, perchance, are the many who have 
elected to bear the burden and heat of the day, side by 
side with the suffering masses of the people, in labour 
often monotonous and invariably arduous, but above all 
consecrated to a vision of the manifestation of the Sons 
of God. This vision it is that sustains them in their dark- 
est hours, and ordains them to be messengers of hope and 
strength to all around them. These stalwart souls are 
often deprived of the comradeship of their fellow 
Theosophists, often surrounded by an almost over- 
whelming cloud of prejudice and racial antagonism, but 
in no small measure does the future rest with them. 
Not content with explaining this great calamity, as the 
work of this or that unseen agency, they are fitting 
themselves, by their efforts to mitigate the horrors of 
the present, to be the agents by which such horrors 
shall be rendered impossible for the future. 
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What then is the call of the coming year? Clearly 
no promise of respite, doubtless an even sterner demand 
for endurance and forethought. We trust the God in 
man, whatever the nation that provided the body ; for in 
this spirit we entered the Theosophical Society. We 
trust the. power of spirit over matter—of knowledge 
over ignorance, and the unchanging laws of nature. 
We trust the Divine Leaders of the race and Their 
messengers who inspire our movement. Let us wel- 
come with grateful hearts Their message of an early 
dawn, while yet the darkness gathers round us ; mind- 
ful of the obligation rather than the contentment this 
message brings. The world has yet to learn that 
force defeats its own ends, that the true superman 
claims no kingdom of this world, but the kingdom of 
the human heart. Surely the writing on the wall will 
now at last be read. Hitherto the glory of art, the 
marvel of science, the appeal of religion—all have been 
enslaved to make war and wealth appear worth while; 
let us, to whom the peace that springs from brotherhood 
is a cause worth living and dying for, show forth in 
every walk of life that peace can give to man a greater 
victory than war has ever given. Then, and not till 
then, shall we know of the New Era. 


W. D. S. Brown 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC’ 


A LINK BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


By MARGARET E. Cousins, Mus. Bac. 


USSIA is the vast and mysterious land which stands, 
Janus-like, in actuality, in civilisation, and in 
consciousness, between Europe and Asia; and in itself 


» A Short History of Russian Music, by Arthur Pougin. (Chatto & 
Windus, London. Price 5s. net.) (Chatto 
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links up and manifests the outstanding characteristics 
of both continents in its polity, its temperament and its 
arts. It was by no accident, but by reason of its 
geographical, linguistic and psychological position that 
a Russian body was used by H. P. Blavatsky, that great 
soul who herself opened the door between East and 
West, and shed the light of the Ancient Wisdom on a 
darkened world of religions bereft of the spirit and 
entangled in the letter. In that she bequeathed to 
the Theosophical Society the duty and privilege of 
keeping that door open, and made it the guardian 
of all that works for world-unity, a special interest 
in Russia and its evolution must ever be taken by 
Theosophists. 

In no section of Russian life is this intermingling of 
East and West more clearly shown than in its music, 
and additional claims to our interest in this subject 
arise from the facts that H. P. B. was herself a most 
accomplished musician, having played in public with 
such a distinguished virtuoso as Miss Arabella Goddard; 
and that the only famous musical composer who openly 
avowed himself a Theosophist was the Russian, Scriabin, 
who so recently raised the enthusiasm of Western 
audiences by compositions which were opening up new 
horizons to the musical expression of mystical thought, 
and were showing themselves the media of the new 
life-wave of music which has moved during the last 
fifty years from Germany to Russia. 

It is especially incumbent on Theosophists to study 
and keep abreast of the times in all pioneer movements, 
amongst which is that National School of Russian 
Music which has roused the attention and astonishment 
of all musical Europe, since it was able, in about 
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twenty-five years, to develop, assimilate, supersede and 
transcend all the previous schools, and attain a great 
measure of success in‘its new gift to the world, an 
Art-Form, the Russian Ballet-Opera, which acts as a 
Unifying Form for all the arts, combining as it does 
coleur, form, poetry, dancing, music, and psychology— 
that final Art of Life. 

Until the year 1836 the only music Russians ever 
heard, excépt their folk-songs, was imported to them, 
with its musicians, from Italy, France or Germany. 
True, it was good in quality, for it was procured by 
Tsars, Empresses and Grand Dukes, and the autocratic 
civilisation of the East does things in the grand manner 
rarely attained by a democracy. We find the first 
organised body of musicians was a small concert 
orchestra of Germans, brought to St. Petersburg and 
supported by Peter the Great and one of his Grand 
Duke sons-in-law. After this, Italian opera and Italian 
musicians entirely held the stage, although the patriotic 
initiative and genius of a woman, the Empress 
Elizabeth Petrovna, made the attempt to produce some 
distinctive Russian music. On her ascent to the throne 
she got together a company of Russians which, though 
very inferior, produced a Russian Opera in 1755. This 
may be regarded as the sowing of the seed of the great 
Russian school of music of a century later, and it 
followed the law of seed-growth in that it fell into the 
ground and seemingly died, for the patriotic impulse 
withered, and though a very brilliant period of music 
followed under the reign of the great Empress 
Catherine, it was exclusively the product of musicians 
of foreign countries. This cultured Empress invited 
the best composers and singers of other countries to 
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her Court ; she surrounded herself with musical artists, 


encouraging them in every possible way and loading 


them with honours. Thus we find enshrined in 
Russian musical history the names of such Italians 
as Martini, Paisiello, Sarti, Cimarosa, the Austrian 
Cavos, the Irish John Field, inventor of the 
Nocturne, the French Boieldieu, and many virtuosos 
of the first rank. In the reigns of these two 
Empresses the cult of music became almost a frenzy, 
and the legend runs that the Empress Elizabeth 
mercilessly imposed a fine of 50 roubles on any of her 
guests who were unable to take part in a Court 
entertainment. Would that such enthusiasm in high 
places still held sway! With the accession of the 
Tsar Alexander I Italian music was superseded by the 
French school, but there was no diminution in musical 
zeal. Thus the personal musical fervour of these three 
sovereigns gave an impetus to the musical taste and 
training of the whole of the Russian aristocracy for a 
century and a half, and established the invaluable 
musical fashion of private retained orchestras, family 
quartet parties, amateur concerts at the houses of 
young noblemen, who were also amateur composers 
with the facilities for producing their own works. In 
fact, Chamber music was the order of the day, and 
Russian young men were then as keen on playing a 
musical instrument as Englishmen are to-day on playing 
football or cricket. Thus amongst the aristocrats there 
was high musical culture, a wide knowledge of the 
music of other countries, and a mastery of technique, 
both in composition and practice. 

On the other hand, the serfs were equally musical, 
but in another way. The Russians as a people are 
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deeply religious and highly -mystical, and this is the 
temperament which naturally expresses itself in music, 
the language of the emotions. The primary, natural 
mode of emotional expression is song ; one hears it in 
the humming to themselves of little children in their ` 
innocent happiness; it is the source of the whistling 
of workmen and the singing of women at their work. 
The history of music all over the world proves that 
the joy and peace of high spiritual realisation 


ever seeks to express itself in music. “I will sing 


unto the Lord,” said the . Psalmist, and it is in 
accordance with this psychological law that actually the 
origins of modern Western music are to be traced in 
all countries to the monks in monasteries; similarly in 
Russia it was the celebrated St. John of Damascus who 
in the eighth century systematised and restored the 
services and vocal music of the Greek Church, and 
himself composed the hymns, psalms, and ritual music 
stillin use. This school of Church music was entirely 
vocal, as no instrument is allowed in the Greek Church, 
and it trained the peasants in the art and love of 
singing, and this they carried into their daily life and 
through it produced the richest store of folk-songs to be 
found in any nation. They had singing games for 
feast days to the accompaniment of different games and 
dances; songs for special occasions, of which the wedding 
song is the most popular type; street songs of a jovial or 
burlesque character; songs of the bourlaks, or barge- 
bawlers; and songs for a single voice of every sort and 
kind. Cui, the celebrated writer of the young Russian 
school says: ‘‘It is impossible to estimate the value of 
these folk-songs when you consider their variety, the 
expressiveness of the feelings they contain and the 
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richness and originality of their themes.” These 
Russian folk-songs have peculiar rhythms, 5 and 7 time 
being common to them; their compass is very restricted, 
rarely moving beyond the interval of a fifth or sixth; 
the theme is seldom longer than two bars, repeated 
with changing developments as often as is needed ; their 
harmonisation is traditional, and extremely original, 
using progressions in contrary motion with great 
effect ; their form and tonality are those of ancient Greek 
music, the great majority being written in the dorian 
mode (the scale of E without accidentals), the zolian 
mode (A minor without the leading-note), or the hypo- 
phrygian (the key of G without F sharp). A Russian 
musical writer, Alexander Famintsin, has written a 
treatise on The Ancient Scale of Indo-Chinese Music 
and its appearance in Russian Folk-song, and this 
influence from the Tartar side produces the distinctive 
semi-Oriental flavour which underlies all Russian 
music. This was the indigenous musical expression 
of the numberless millions of Russia’s peasants, and it 
was cultivated as strenuously by them as was the 
Italian and French music by the Court and its 
aristocrats. 

In the person of Michael Ivanovitch Glinka these 
two types of musical culture found a meeting place and 
of their union was born the recognised and famous 
national school of Russian music. He had been steeped 
in the Italian music of the-Court and was pursuing its 
further study in Italy, when during his tour there he 
wrote “home-sickness led me little by little to write 
Russian music”. The great idea “ haunted his mind” 
of creating a Russian musical style. “I want my 
beloved countrymen to feel thoroughly at home when 
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they hear it,” he said of his ideas of writing a Russian 
opera. For this end he chose a national epic theme, a 
story of heroic self-sacrifice, and realising, no doubt 
‘through the help of the national Deva, that this inspir- 
ation of a national character is to be found in the instinct- 
ive creative genius of the masses of that nation, he went 
straight to the folk-songs of Russia for his models, and 
combining the characteristics of these with his wide 
cosmopolitan knowledge and mastery of technique, he 
gave to Russia in 1836 his famous opera A Life for the 
Tsar, which sounded forth the rhythm since then follow- 
ed by the Russian School of Music. It was immediate- 
ly acclaimed by the people and became a really 
national event. As is recounted in Arthur Pougin’s 
Short History of Russian Music, the opera was played 
with such continuous success that on its 50th birthday its 
577th performance was a kind of solemn national festival, 
and it had its counterpart in the provinces, where 
A Life for the Tsar was given in every Russian 
town which possessed an Opera house. His other great 
opera, Rousslan and Ludmilla, was a work of genius 
of still higher rank, and in it especially are found fresh, 
piquant harmonies which borrow a strange colouring 
from certain Oriental scales. It is a commentary 
on the gulf that till quite recently separated Russia 
from Western Europe that these operas, so popular in 
their own country, were not performed in Paris until 
1896. Glinka was followed by the composer Dargomi- 
sky, whose choice of operatic subjects illuminates the 
other-worldliness of the Russians, Zhe Triumph of 
Bacchus, The Roussalka (The Water Sprite), The Stone 
Guest. He was the first to use the “melodic re- 
citative” which became one of pillars of the new 
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musical school, and which replaces the set arias and 
concerted numbers of the older style of opera. 

To the Western world Russian musical genius be- 
came known through the magnificent piano playing and 
the compositions of Anton Rubinstein, and through the 
orchestral writings of Tchaikovsky, both of whom, 
though not ranked in their own country as typically 
Russian writers, yet mightily enriched the musical life 
of Europe. Their karmaand their gifts enabled them to 
bring their country’s culture to the front and prepared 
the way for the young Russian school. Indeed Rubin- 
stein might be called the Napoleon of music marching 
like a victorious General from Moscow to Paris and across 
the world. Since their time Russia has no longer been 
thought a semi-barbaric, semi-civilised country. But the 
music of these two men was not as nationalistic as 
Glinka’s or the works of the young Russians who 
followed them. They represent the high-water mark 
of a transition period, and while they added new ele- 
gance, grace and fire to musical capital, they did not 
so utilise the national sources of inspiration and 
expression, thus striking out an original path, as 
did Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, Cui, and Moussorgsky, 
who were their contemporaries. Dealing with the 
work of these men, Rubinstein made the following 
important statement: “ The originality of Russian music, 
as shown in its melodies and rhythms, should bring 
about a kind of fertilisation of music in general (a 
fertilisation which will also be effected, I believe, by 
Oriental music).” 

It was just about the same time that H.P.B. was 
introducing Eastern philosophy to the West that Russia 
was roused into attention by the revolutionary musical 
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ideas of a coterie of brilliant men, nicknamed the 
“Group of Five,” who self-consciously formulated, 
demonstrated, and successfully created the new Russian 
School of Music which hasalready given a fresh impetus 
to music-lovers all over Europe, and which broke quite 
new ground, thus contradicting the idea that Wagner 
had said the last word in music. 

Had one the necessary clairvoyant ability, a study 
of the past lives of these five musicians would prove 
without doubt most fascinating and illuminating, for even 
to the superficial glance it is evident that they incarnated 
together in Russia for this special purpose, linked 
together by strong karmic ties, and all passionate patriots, 
serving their country along the Ray of Art, true 
followers of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Sarasvati; and 
thus so greatly in touch with our Masters that it was 
only to be expected that their pupil, Scriabin, should 
openly become a Theosophist; and we may look for- 
ward to many others in the future being led in the 
same way. These five strong individualities were 
Cesar Cui, the speaker, the Aaron of the group; 
Balakirev, the Moses, wno led them out of bondage 
to the elder traditions; Borodin, Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, captains during the wilderness 
period. The last-named might be thought of as the 
Joshua who led his forces into the Promised Land. 
They must have been strong partisans of Gluck in- 
their previous life, and indeed were his spiritual heirs. 
They boldly denied that any good operas had been 
written between the death of Gluck and their own 
time, and they used him and Glinka as their models— 
with additions. It is easy to see that, starting on the 
basis of their love of singing-games, which are really 
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opera in parvo, Russians are natural lovers and 
supporters of Grand Opera, and the aim of these five 
reformers was to purify and re-construct the whole 
operatic conventional style of their time. Together 
they discussed the musical literature of the various 
countries, together they wrought out their new princi- 
ples and methods of national opera; together they 
wrote and produced their famous operas, and as a result, 
we have a galaxy of brilliant, original masterpieces 
which, when produced in London for the first time a 
year ago, astonished and ravished the hearers as they 
had done their countrymen for years past. Such 
operas are Prince Igor, Boris Godonuov, Mlada, The 
Golden Cock, The Snow-Maiden, [van the Terrible. 
These are all reactions trom the Italian opera of the 
Rossini type, which Cui castigates as “‘ opera reduced to 
the condition of mere concert music embellished with 
scenery and costumes, sacrificing truth of expression 
to brilliant vocal display distributed indiscriminately 
between all the characters ”. Instead of this the “ young 
Russians” insisted that the opera must be a unity in 
form, rather than a diversity, as in former times, of 
concrete and cut-and-dried numbers such as arias, 
duets, etc. To this end, as Pougin relates, “they 
absolutely forbade any repetition of the words, they 
adopted a system of melodic recitative, the independence 
of the voice never to be sacrificed to the orchestra; 
they allowed no numbers written in a definite and 
predetermined form....they insisted that operatic 
music ought always to have an intrinsic value, as abso- 


lute music, apart from the text; above everything they - 


-insisted on the necessity of having fine Russian verse 
to set.” They started out on the “ Art for Art’s sake” 
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ideal, and let the public like it or leave it, but in the 
end, the strong practicability of their idealism led them 
to minor modifications. It is a remarkable evidence of 
the Russian character that the subjects chosen for 
treatment are rarely love-stories, but rather, great 
historic dramas, presentations in music of human psy- 
chology, the struggles of the soul of a nation, or repre- 
sentations of the Mysteries, or of the supernatural world. 
They have no Opera-Comique of the French, or musical 
comedy of the English type. Everything is on a large 
scale and thought out with the broad, free vision of a 
young and virile race bearing gifts for the future. The 
School is ever conscious of its responsibility in being 
the mouthpiece of the vast millions of people,:the vast 
steppes, the vast problems to be solved, the vast possibili- 
ties of achievement, all linked in the intimate 
communal village life. In this country of autocratic 
government there is a more widespread philosophy of 
individualistic spiritual anarchy than in any other, 
which produces extremes of saints and sinners, creative 
rather than interpretative artists, determination to 
follow an idea to its logical conclusion, cost what it may. 
The musical power of such people having been once 
aroused, these qualities will make for exploration in 
expression, for novel effects in orchestration, already 
obtained by incorporating purely Eastern rhythms and 
percussion instruments in the scores. As the country 
is seeking a freer constitution, so is its music every- 
where seeking freedom from the old forms. Its 
present defects are haziness; sectional over-develop- 
ment; a continuous attempt to get more out of 
music than it can give; deliberate confusion at times 
of the art of music with the art of painting; a search 
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oftentimes for the picturesque rather than for beauty 
of form. The very vividness of their temperament 
tends to exaggeration, and of one of the later writers, 
Rebikov, it is said: “ He wishes to free music from the 
trammels of definite form and tonality in order that it 
may be the faithful echo of all the impressions of the 
soul and the senses.” 

M. Arthur Pougin lays Western Europe under 
a debt of gratitude to him for the detailed and instructive 
Short History of Russian Music written by him for 
France, now translated also into English by Lawrence 
Haward; and his account of the magnificent system of 
musical education in Russia is among his most 
valuable contributions to our knowledge. With its 
Moscow Conservatoire, in which there is the unique 
feature of a whole system of general education 
running side by side with the purely musical education, 
making it in fact the first actual Musical University; 
the Imperial Chapel, unique for its production of famous 
singers; the Imperial Society of Music, a private and 
voluntary organisation, free of all State control, which 
undertakes the charge of musical interests throughout 
the whole country ; State-supported Opera houses, and an 
unfettered power of private initiative in all matters 
musical—there is every promise and congenial condition 
for the continuance of the ideals of the Great Group of 
Five, though all its members are now passed on. 
Indeed the following extract concerning one of their 
followers shows that such has already occurred: 
“Tn the orchestral poems, in Prometheus, and in 
his other later works which have provoked much 
discussion, Scriabin evolved a new idiom based on 
a harmonic system of his own to express the mystical 
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programme underlying his music. A colour scheme, 
controlled by a key-board, is intended to synchronise 
with the music in Prometheus, and in his last work it is 
said that perfumes, too, are to play a part.” This great 
artistic, Theosophic attempt to make a unified Art- 
Form based on the Doctrine of Correspondences, and 
using a mode which is Eastern in character, though 
its originator has tragically met an early death, is cer- 
tain to be followed up by his pupils of the Moscow 
Conservatoire, all eager to try new paths, and doubtless 
reinforced by the influence of their master from the 
inner world. 

With the internal loosening of political shackles 
in that great country through the results of the War, 
great souls will undoubtedly rise to voice in music the 
freedom and the new spirit in Russia, as strikingly as 
did the “ Young Russians ” in its days of yearning and 
oppression. By its close contact with the East it has in 
its power a whole new field of initiative and adaptation, 
which there is no doubt it will work to full fruition, 
thus indeed in itself fulfilling Rubinstein’s prophecy, 
and fertilising and enriching the art of music through- 
out the world. The music of the East needs the 
orchestration, harmonisation and concerted action of the 
West ; the music of the West needs the spiritual under- 
standing possessed by the East of the occult power of 
music as the liberator of the soul and the vehicle of the 
Devas; it is to Russia all look for the union of both, 
and the continued revelation and manifestation of the 
combined inspiration of Orpheus and Sarasvati. 


Margaret E. Cousins 
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By SUSAN E. GAY 
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THE CALCULATING ANIMALS 


HE reports, press paragraphs, and publications 
relating to a few animals who have achieved 
certain mental feats hitherto wholly unknown in the 
animal world, have excited a very widespread interest, 
especially in those who accept the great principle of 
evolution. The recent articles in THE THEOSOPHIST 
have no doubt moved some of their readers to endeavour 
to solve what appears to be a difficult problem. 
Nothing like these relations have appeared before, 
and we well know the books which contain collec- 
tions of anecdotes of animals who have been closely 
associated with man and whose intelligence has been 
stimulated by that contact. But nothing in their 
pages contains anything so startling as the claim re- 
cently made with regard to a few, assuredly a very few, 
four-footed animals who possess the power of abstract 
thought, or who have been able to speak understandingly 
a few words. We have long been accustomed to the 
power of speech in some specially trained birds, chiefly 
parrots, and also starlings, and even thrushes. “ Parrot- 
wise” has been the adjective specially used to denote 
imitation of sounds without the understanding of their 
meaning, though I can vouch for a contrary aspect 
in the case of two parrots, one of whom invariably 
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spoke appropriately and with evident knowledge of 
what he was saying, and the other of whom recognised 
his master’s portrait by sounds of kissing, a compliment 
bestowed on no other. While we were dining, the 
first-enamed parrot, who accompanied us to the dinner- 
table, always demanded his share, saying: “‘ Give poor 
Cocky a bit,” and needless to say he receivedit. When 
he wanted his head scratched he would hold it on one 
side and say “‘ Scratch poor Cocky”. Of course he had 
been taught, but the point is that he never confused 
these speeches; each was associated with the appro- 
priate deed, and therefore they were evidently under- 
stood. The parrot’s imitation of the tones of a familiar 
and loved voice is marvellous, being so exact as to 
produce the belief that the voice is that of the person 
himself, if the bird be not seen. The bird’s tongue and 
palate seem singularly adapted for human speech. 

This, however, is not the case with the dog, who is 
the close companion of man. He has his own way and 
method of speaking, by barking, whining, or growling, 
as occasion invites, and we understand his meaning, 
but his tongue and palate seem unadapted for the 
sounds of human speech. We are therefore interested 
and not a little surprised at hearing of a dog who 
says in German that he wants cakes, or of an 
| English dog who has been taught to say “ God save the 
King”, In the former case, it is related that the dog 
knew what he was saying and that he received the 
cake, so that the mental impression and connection of 
the words with a desired object would be intensified, 
He did not make a long and reproachful speech like 
Balaam’s ass in the Scriptures, but merely associated a 
few words with a personal want and therefore has 
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brought us no nearer to the true understanding of that 
ancient story in its literal aspect! 

But a further stage has been reached, apparently, 
in animal evolution, and one entirely new to the com- 
mon experience of animal life in this world. It is that 
certain horses and one or two dogs have been found 
capable of abstract thinking in its most unmodified 
1 form, namely the solution of cube-root problems, and 
the correct working of sums; and that by movements 
i of hoof or paw (no power of speech having been 

developed) in connection with written signs or spoken 
interrogations, the animal gives an accurate and 
appropriate reply. 

The investigations of scientific men seem to show 
that these phenomena take place apart from the 
presence of the original trainers, thus pointing to the 
fact that the training is hardly of a mechanical order, 
but produces an understanding of its meaning. If so, 

` we must admit that there are, however exceptional, a 
small number of four-footed beings who in mental 
evolution are more highly developed than many savages 
of the human type. We can hardly assert that any of 
the latter would be able to find so quickly the extraction 
of cube and fourth roots of numbers of several figures. 

The horse thinks, but he has no hand with which 
to write, no speech with which to utter the result, and 
an apparatus is arranged wherein, by pointing with his 
hoof, he can indicate the correct numbers. A strange 
condition this! To calculate, and yet be dumb—to know, 
and be unable to write the simple signs by which we 
humans designate figures! Yet such is the condition 
of the thinking horses of Elberfeld, as testified by sober 
and capable scientists. 
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The reasoning dog, Rolf, of Mannheim, in Germany, 
is in like plight with his educational aid to the children 
of his owner. Rolf was only some three years old, as 
years are numbered in this physical world—which 
period has given him but small experience therein— 
when he notified the solution of a sum. A table of 
numbered letters was supplied and the dog raps out the 
numbers with his left fore-paw, a process demanding a 
good memory. Objects were drawn at first, and then a 
word and a number written, and finally the numbers 
were used to indicate letters, as recently related in 
an article in this journal. He also replies to ques- 
tions, and gives his opinion on certain subjects. The 
replies are simple, more so than those relating 
to sums, but they show a perfect understanding of 
the questions, and of course the calculations needed 
for arithmetical problems involve purely abstract 
thinking. 

It is needless to say that some of the scientists who 
have pondered on the subject are sceptical, although 
they fail to give explanations. Some are sure to be 
thus—seeing, yet blind; hearing, yet deaf. We know 
how clairvoyance and psychometry, and occult pheno- 
mena generally, have fared at the hands of men who 
had studied some laws of Nature so deeply that they 
could not allow there was room for any others. Having 
built up creeds relating to the physical order, as orthodox 
as those of the churches on another plane, they regard- 
ed any extensions of phenomena in a super-sensual 
direction as anathema. 

But looking at the question we have been discuss- 
ing from the point of view of an acceptance of the state- 
ments as facts, carefully observed, and carefully tested 
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by various cautious and intelligent persons, at what con- 
clusion are we to arrive ? 

It must be remembered that learning the alphabet 
is easier for the child who can speak than for an animal. 
The teacher as he points to a letter utters a certain 
sound, which the child copies, thereby rendering it 
easier to remember the letter ; the uttering of the sound 
impresses it on the child’s mind. The animal can only 
see the sign, and hear it uttered, being unable to speak 
it, or to dcaw it. Thus, there is a greater mental effort 
to remember the right letters. We can understand this 
if we imagine ourselves taught Greek, for instance, pure- 
ly by seeing the signs of the Greek alphabet and hear- 
ing them spoken by others. Repeating them ourselves 
by voice is of the greatest assistance. 

What is our conclusion ? 

I think undoubtedly we must admit that these very 
exceptional reasoning animals perform feats beyond the 
line of their evolution. In other words, that their mental 
power has outgrown the facilities for its expression. 
To deal with arithmetic and cube roots, and be able to 
signify results only by moving hoofs or paws seems a 
strange incongruity. Surely to speak words would be 
an easier task than this abstract thinking, and yet both 
tongue and palate remain silent and inflexible. What 
are the real causes of this apparent power of abstract 
thought in calculation, and in the meaning of descriptive 
adjectives, such as “ beautiful,” “ugly,” etc. ? 

To the ordinary scientist the problem must seem 
insoluble, but is it thus to the Occultist? The latter 
is a man who sees farther and probes deeper than 
the physical scientist; and who knows somewhat of 
the hidden laws of nature which unveil many a reality 
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that in these days has been all too hastily consigned 
to the scrap-heap of mere “ superstition ”. 


It seems to me that we can only consider the causes 


under the following aspects. 

First. Clearly, if these “animals” accomplish 
these things through a power within their. own being, 
they are beyond the line of animal evolution on this 
planet. And if so, what are they? They are really 
human souls imprisoned for some reason in animal 
forms. They are highly individualised, and accomplish 
feats that two-legged upright beings in many savage 
races cannot do. Yet they are four-footed, and clothed 
with hairy skins. To what does this point? Some 
special reason why these possessors of mind cannot 
enter the human physical form suited to their in- 
telligence. They are exceptions; for the ordinary 


individualised animal can and does enter it on re- 


appearing in the physical world. 

We know what the individualised animal feels and 
does. It loves master or mistress better than any other 
being, and learns much from such; will even die of 
grief on losing the loved human presences; will under- 
stand a certain amount of human language relating to 
its own conditions and actions perfectly well, and 
generally possesses the germs of all human feelings, 
such as jealousy, anger, shame, sense of possession in 
articles given for its use, faithfulness, joy, sorrow, and 
so on, and even Platonic love for members of its own 
species, which I have witnessed, as well as self-sacrifice 
and ready forgiveness of injuries. But up to the present 
period, no teaching would enable the possessors of these 
qualities to work sums, or so to understand language 


as to indicate the existence of purely abstract thought. 
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If, then, the exceptional creatures in question 
transcend the usual order of intelligence displayed by 
domestic animals, we must admit that they are 
human in reality but barred out as yet from the form 
to which they have a right. It has been urged that 
metempsychosis reverses the natural order of evolu- 
tion, which can never’ go backwards. But is it 
impossible that, owing to rare and exceptional karma, 
this should occasionally take place, if it is for the 
benefit of the ego which has incurred the experience ? 
If so, it may not only be just, bu! justifies hints in 
old writings of the past on this point which have been 
discredited. 

Secondly, there is another solution, one concerned 
with an external force; and this is that great love for 
an animal, accompanied by a strong mesmeric power, 
will so unite owner and animal in sympathy, that the 
latter will use its hoof or paw in accordance with the 
will or thought of the trainer, and not really con- 
sciously and intelligently, but mechanically. Hence the 
right answers to problems in the higher arithmetical 
forms. This, of course, could be easily proved one way 
or the other, by the withdrawal of the special trainer, 
or owner, at the time of the tests, and also ignorance of 
the solutions of given sums, etc., on the part of enquirers 
who are strangers. 

Thirdly, these beings are human sacrificers, who 
for the brief period of the animal’s life, have over- 
shadowed and practically possessed the animal forms 
from birth, in order to teach humanity to bestow more 
love and sympathy for our lower brothers on their 
“upward way, and to indicate fresh duties towards 
them more favourable to their quicker evolution. This 
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may not amount to an actual incarnation of the human 
ego in an animal form, but entails sacrifice on the part 
of such an ego, which may either be genuine sacrifice 
moved by compassion, or a just penalty for past neglect 
and selfishness. 

The three causes may be more or less mingled 
together, or entirely apart, in different cases, but it is 
impossible at this early stage of experience of these 
strange phenomena to decide by mere external observa- 
tions. We can only suggest what may be possible and 
reasonable. If we allow, as so many of us do, that the 
animal form is only a preparation for the human, with 
its greater powers and perfections, we must also con- 
cede that special efforts may be made on the other side 
of life to hasten the long evolution of our lower brothers, 
and to endeavour to teach humanity that they have no 
right selfishly to exploit their lives and consign long 
portions of them to continual toil, deprived of every 
enjoyment. Such has been the fate of horses for many 
thousands of years, who have perished miserably amid 
the selfish battles of man, drawn weary loads in 
the joyless streets of his cities, and ended their 
patient and mournful days of labour in misery which 
is a shame to our ungrateful race! 

The Great Ones watch—above all does He who 
guides the course of events on our planet. Is it nota 
marked coincidence that just at this time the motor is 
taking the place of the creature of flesh and blood in the 
world’s hard labour? I cannot but think so, and that it 
holds a deep significance. And again, that vegetarian 
diet is increasing ; that vivisection is being condemned, 
apart from any consideration of its utility, by all humane 
persons; and that training packs of dogs to hunt and 
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destroy harmless and beautiful creatures is seen by 
many as a wrong producing evil karma for the doers. 
As we increasingly perceive the future human 
being in the animal, we shall realise our great respon- 
sibility, our duty—in a way far more marked than 
heretofore. Love will extend to all that lives. 


Susan E. Gay 


[The recent articles in THE THEOSOPHIST referred to at 
the beginning of this article are Thinking Horses—August 1913, 
and Reasoning “ ‘ Rol ”—June 1914, ‘both by W.H. Kirby; T EDIE 
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THE GREAT WAR 


By C. W. LEADBEATER 


UST now the minds of men are full of the great 
War, and wherever we go they talk of little else. 

So it is important that we, as members of the Society, 
should know how to look at the War as part of a great 
cosmic movement—that we should understand some- 
thing of what is really going on; because it is only 
when we understand, that we can take absolutely a 
Sane view, falling neither into weakness on the one 
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hand, nor into vindictiveness on the other. We must 
try then to comprehend—to see the greater plan. We 
must not let ourselves be swept aside by personal pre- 
judice; we must not be swayed by sentimentality on 
the one side nor by passion on the other, but we must 
try to see what is really happening, and therefore what 
is the duty and what should be the attitude of one who 
wishes to help intelligently. 

We know that there are forces which work 
against evolution as well as those which work in favour 
of it. We know that there is frequently a small, 
even a personal struggle, taking place between these 
forces over individuals, and sometimes over what seem 
quite small things. But we know also that now and 
then great world crises arise, where good and evil set 
themselves against one another in serried array, and 
humanity is influenced by these powers and driven into 
taking part on one side or another. The last occasion 
on which so great a world-struggle took place was in 
Atlantis some twelve thousand years ago—rather longer 
perhaps, nearly thirteen thousand years ago. There 
was a great fight then between those who were on the 
side of good and those who were on the side of 
selfishness. 

We may read something of the action of the Lords 
of the Dark Face in Atlantis in The Secret Doctrine. 
Madame Blavatsky devotes much time and energy to 
expounding their line of work. We must try to under- 
stand that there may be people who are doing what to 
us seems absolutely evil, and yet they may think 
themselves justified in their action. They may think 
that the line which they are taking is not evil, but in 
the long run, good. It is true that when they say “in 
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the long run, good,” I think they generally mean good 
for themselves; but these Lords of the Dark Face had 
their own view of evolution, and to themselves they 
justified it, much along the line in which many people 
in these days try to justify the action of Judas Iscariot 
on the ground that he was more anxious than the 
rest that the Master’s glory should be shown forth to 
the world, and so he put his Master in a position where 
he thought that He must show forth His glory. However 
incredible it may seem, that view is gravely put for- 
ward by some writers. 

The Lords of the Dark. Face in Atlantis were 
intensifying themselves as separated beings against the 
stream of evolution. We hold (and because our Masters 
hold it, we think we are right in holding it) that the 
Locos intends us to work with Him towards the 
production of greater unity. The black magician would 
tell us that the LOGOS sets up this current in order that 
we may strengthen ourselves by fighting against it; and 
although we do not believe that, we can see that it is a 
possible view, and that the man who takes it will 
not live at all as wedo. We think that he is vitally 
in error, that he is allowing himself to be clouded by 
the lower self; still you see he tries to justify his 
position by a certain line of argument. It is not 
necessary to suppose that those Lords of the Dark Face 
were doing evil for evil’s sake; but they held what we 
consider a wrong and selfish view as to the final ideas 
of the Locos. I have myself heard some of their succes- 
sors of the present day say: “ You people think you 
know what GOD means; your Masters hold these views, 
and of course you follow Them. But we have a 
different view; we are following the traditions of a 
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very ancient school and we contrive to hold our own 
fairly well.” 

In Atlantis this attitude led, among the ordinary 
and commonplace followers, to extreme selfishness and 
sensuality, to general unscrupulousness and irresponsi- 
bility. So it came about that there was a vast revolu- 
tion against the Ruler of the Golden Gate, and practi- 
cally the good and evil forces which are always seeking 
to influence the world found physical expression in 
that great series of battles in Atlantis. In that case the 
majority of the population was distinctly on the side 
of evil, and the evil won. Because the evil won, it was 
necessary, more than one thousand years afterwards, to 
whelm that great island of Poseidonis beneath the 
waters of the Atlantic; and sixty-five million people 
died within twenty-four hours in that great cataclysm. 

This time once more the forces of good and evil 
have materialised themselves here on the physical 
plane, and the mighty contest has come down again to 
this level. Remember, we are the same people who 
were in Atlantis, and it is probable that we took our 
part in the struggle—with the minority, let us hope— 
yet perhaps some of us with the majority; it is a long: 
time ago, and we cannot be certain. 

I remember reading a terrible story (fiction only, 
I hope, for it could hardly have been actual fact) of the 
recovered memory of a past incarnation. There was 
once a man, an earnest and devout Christian, who 
through the accident of subjecting himself to mesmeric 
treatment, found that in a trance condition he was able 
to gain glimpses of what he felt to be past lives of his 
own. Incredulous at first, the strength and vividness 
of his experiences soon forced him to admit that they 
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must be real reminiscences ; and in this way he acquir- 
ed much interesting information about medieval periods. 
Then arose in his mind a wild but fervent hope that 
if he could press his memory further he might discover 
that he had been on earth during the lifetime of Jesus; 
he yearned inexpressibly for a glimpse of that Divine 
Presence; he imagined himself following and ecstati- 
cally worshipping the Lord whom he so loved; he 
even dared to hope that perhaps he might have had 
the supreme honour of martyrdom for his faith. Fur- 
ther and further in successive trances he pushed back 
his recollection, until at last with inexpressible thank- 
fulness and awe he realised that he Aad trodden the 
sacred soil of Palestine at the very same time as that 
majestic Figure. And then, with a shock so terrible 
that it left him a dying man, he knew the appalling 
truth that in that life of long ago he had been a rabid 
unit in an angry crowd yelling wildly: “‘Crucify Him! 
crucify Him!” 

I trust devoutly that we were all on the right side 
in that stupendous struggle in Atlantis; but, however 
that may have been, at least the very same people are 
having their chance again now, but this time the majo- 
rity, thank Heaven, is on the side of the good, and the 
good will win. Therefore we may hope to avoid for 
some thousands of years to come a cataclysm on the 
tremendous scale that sank Poseidonis. But z/ the evil 
won, the cataclysm would follow; it must follow, for 
the Deity intends that humanity shall evolve, and if 
part of humanity deliberately casts itself out of the 
line of evolution, that particular set of bodies and 
minds must be wiped out, and must begin again under 
other conditions. 
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We must not think, if we can help it (I know how 
hard it is to help it) that all the people who fight on 
the side of the evil are necessarily wicked people. 
They are not so in the least; they are victims of a 
mighty obsession—an obsession so tremendous in its 
power that if you and I had been subjected to it we too 
might not have seen our way clear through it and come 
out of it unstained; who can tell? Thousands and 
thousands of people, as good as we, have not come 
through it satisfactorily. The power behind which is 
contrary to evolution can and does seize upon a whole 
nation and obsess it and influence it. It is true that it 
cannot do that (just as is the case with individual 
obsession) unless there is in the obsessed something or 
other which responds. But if there be in any nation a 
majority, or even a powerful minority, which—perhaps 
through pride, perhaps through grossness and 
coarseness, through not having opened up sufficiently 
the love side of the nature, through having given 
themselves too entirely, too unscrupulously to developing 
intellect—is already in that condition of ready response 
to evil, then the rest of the nation, the weaker people, 
are simply swept along with them, and they cannot see 
straight for the time. We must try to realise that. 

It was hoped that the Fifth Root-Race would 
stand as a whole, or at any rate that the Fifth Sub-Race 
would stand as a whole. And the hope was nearly re- 
alised. The Powers that stand behind human evolution 
worked long through Their pupils to prevent this catas- 
trophe. Whether those Powers knew all the time that 
the labour would not achieve its end, I cannot tell. 
We sometimes think of Them as knowing beforehand all 
that will happen; whether They do or not, I know not, 
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but at least it is certain that in many cases They work 
most earnestly to produce certain results, and to give to 
men certain opportunities. Through the failure of 
humanity to take the chances offered, the results may 
not then be attained. They are always eventually 
attained, but often they are postponed for what to us 
seems an enormous time. The Great Deity of the solar 
system, the LoGos Himself, knows perfectly all that 
will happen, and knows who will take his chances and ` 
who will not. That we must believe; whether all who ` 
work under Him also know that, we cannot tell. ` 
Certainly I know that a great conflict between good and 
evil forces has been long impending over-us. I know 
also that it need not have taken precisely the form it 
has taken, if only some of those to whom great 
opportunities were offered had risen to the level of 
those opportunities and had taken them. 

Some Aave taken them. This mighty British 
Empire has been formed and has been welded together, 
by bonds of close affection in a way in which no Empire \ 
has ever been united before. There was a huge Roman 
Empire; but it was self-interest, the Roman peace, and 
the power of Rome which held that together. It was 
not the love for Rome of those subject races at all. 
There have been other vast Empires in the past, but 
they were held together by force, not by love. But 
what else than love holds ‘Ais Empire together? ` 
England, the little Mother State, has no wish to coerce 
it. Once she did, under utterly mistaken direction by 
an obstinate King and a foolish Minister, try to coerce 
the American colonies. The only result of that was that 
nearly half of what should have been the Empire is not 
part of it now, though it is being bound closely to it by 
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other ties. It should have been all within this one great 
Empire; that was the plan, but the stupidity of man 
overthrew that part of it. England has made no later) 
effort to coerce the far mightier Dominions attached to’ 
her. She has left them perfectly free ; yet they are bound 
to her more closely now than they ever were before. 

It was hoped that the other nations which belong 
to our sub-race would join in a great confederation. 
America and England have been drawn closely together, 
so that war between them is now scarcely thinkable; 
and the hope was that Scandinavia and Germany would 
have come into a similar friendship; but Germany 
would not come in. There has been for many years a 
curious and undesirable form of national spirit arising 
in that country. There is plenty of literature on the 
subject. . Read the German literature, and you will see 
perfectly well the direction in which for forty years 
and more its people have been going. Because of their 
intense pride, because of the teaching of brutality and 
of force, of blood and iron instead of the law of love, 
they have laid themselves open to this dreadful 
obsession, and some of the great Lords of the Dark Face 
have again taken their place among them. 

Prince Bismarck was such an one, as Madame 
Blavatsky told us long ago. While he was still 
alive he laid his plans for the subjugation of 


` Europe. You may be thankful he has not survived 


till the present, for his plans were far wiser 


than those of the men who have followed him. Long- 


ago Madame Blavatsky explained to us that he had 
considerable occult knowledge, and that before the war | 


with France in 1870 he had travelled physically to || i 


certain points to the north, the south, the east and the 
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west of France, and had there cast spells of some sort, 
or made magnetic centres, with the object of preventing 
effective resistance to the German armies. Undoubted- 
ly the French collapse at the time was so complete and’ 
unexpected that it seemed to need some unusual explana 
tion. 

In the course of the work of the invisible helpers 
on the battle-field I have several times encountered and 
spoken to the Prince, who naturally watches with the 
keenest interest all that happens ; and some months ago I 

; had an interesting conversation with him. Speaking of the 
War, he said that if we were servants of the Hierarchy 
‘and students of Occultism we must know that Germany 
| was in the right. One of our party, becoming somewhat 
‘indignant, replied that all the rest of the world was 
willing to be at peace, that Germany had made an 
“unprovoked attack, and had caused all this awful 
i carnage, and was therefore entirely in the wrong. But 
i the Prince said: 
i “ No no; you do not understand. This is a struggle 
| which had to come—a struggle between the forces of law 
and order, science and culture on the one hand, and on 
ithe other those of disorder and licence, and the degrad- 
ing tendencies of democracy.” 

We maintained that we also loved law and order, 
science and culture, but we wished along with them 
to have liberty and progress. The Prince would have 
none of such ideas; he declared that democracy cared 
nothing for culture, but wished to drag everybody down 
toa common level, and that the lowest; that it desired 
law to rob and restrain the rich, but itself would obey 
no law; that it had no conception of liberty under law 
(which is the only true liberty) but desired a triumph 
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of utter lawlessness, in which selfish might should rule, 
and only those should be restrained who wished to live 
and work as free men. Further, he said that if we 
ourselves served the true inner Government of the 
world we must know that it is the very opposite of all 
democratic theories, and that therefore it is Germany, 
and not England, who is fighting for the ideals of the 
hierarchical Government. 

“ Which,” he asked, “is nearer to the true ideal 
of a King—our Kaiser, who holds his power from GOD 
alone, or your King George, who can strike out no line 
of his own, whose every action is limited by his minis- 
‘ters and his parliament, so that he can do no real good? 
And the French President, what is he but the scura 
“momentarily thrown to the top of a boiling mass of 
‘corruption ? ” 

We were most indignant at such an insult to our 
‘brave Allies, but we could not but admit that there was 
a modicum of truth in some of his remarks. We tried 
to tell him that, though we shared his utter disbelief in 
the methods of democracy, we thought it a necessary 
intermediate stage through which the world had to pass 
on its way to a nobler freedom, because a scheme 
(however good) which was forced upon a people could 
never lead to its ultimate evolution; but that men 
must learn to choose the good for themselves with 
open eyes, to renounce their brutal selfishness, not 
because they were driven to do so at the point 
of the sword, but because they themselves had 
learnt to see the higher way and the necessity that 
each should control himself for the good of all. 

The Prince was absolutely unconvinced ; he said 
that our plan was Utopian, and that we could never 
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bring the canaille to understand such considerations— 
that the only way to deal with them was the method 
of blood and iron, forcing them for their own ultimate 
good (and meantime for our convenience) into the life 
which we who were wiser saw to be best for them. 

When some of this was later reported to the King 
of England, he smiled, and said quietly: 

“I believe that GOD has called me to the position 
which I hold, just as much as He has called my 
imperial cousin the Kaiser; I rule not by force, but 
because my people love me, and I want no higher title 
than that.” 

I fear we must admit the Prince’s claim that man | 
as a whole is not yet fit for freedom ; but he can never 
become fit unless he is allowed to try the experiment. 
Of course at first he will go wrong just as often as he 
will goright. We shall have an intermediate period when 
things are not at all as they should be, when they are 
not by any means as well managed as they would 
be under a benevolent despotism. Nevertheless we shall 
never get men to advance unless we leave them a 
certain amount of freedom. We must pass through 
this unlovely stage of democratic mismanagement, in 
order to get a time when the government of the people 
will be the government of the best. At present frankly 
itis not that. Aristocracy means government by the 
best; democracy means government by the people. 
We hope for a time when democracy and aristocracy 
will be one. We expect to reach that by our system; 
we should never get there along the line of military 
despotism. That is the real fundamental point at 
issue; so we see that this War is essentially one 
of principles. 
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If any should be inclined to doubt that a whole 
nation could be so obsessed from behind, a nation 
which has a great deal that is beautiful in its past 
history, which has produced some very fine people—if 
any should be disposed to doubt that, let him take the 
official German statements, and read the proclamations 
of His Imperial Majesty the Kaiser ; the proclamations 
in which he speaks of himself (and probably he believes 
it) as commissioned by God to govern the world ; 
in which he says: “On me the spirit of God has de- 
scended. I regard my whole task as appointed by 
heaven. Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces. 
Nothing must be settled in this world without the 
intervention of the German Emperor.” See the insane 
pride of this, and realise that the whole nation, so far 
as we know, applauds and approves. Read Mr. Owen 
Wister’s “embodiment or composite statement of 
Prussianism, compiled sentence by sentence from the 
utterances of Prussians, the Kaiser and his generals, 
professors, editors and Nietzsche; part of it said in cold 
blood, years before this war, and all of it a declaration 
of faith now being ratified by action”. Read the calm 
statement: ‘“‘ Weak nations have not the same right to 
live as powerful nations. The world has no longer 
need of little nationalities.” “The Belgians should 
not be shot dead; they should be so left as to make 
impossible all hope of recovery. The troops are to 
treat the Belgian civil population with unrelenting 
severity and frightfulness.”” Remember all the horrors 
of the sinking of the Lusitania and remember how 
that great German nation went mad with joy over the 
slaughter of non-combatants, of helpless women and 
children. Except by that theory of obsession how can 
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we account for it? Many of us have known people of 
that nation. Were they such people as would have 
agreed to anything of that kind? Of course they were 
not; no more than you or J. Unquestionably it is true 
that the powers from behind are working through these 
people now. 

If this had not been; if the Fifth Sub-Race had all 
combined together to present a perfect front, we should 
still have had a conflict, but it would have been with 
some tremendous uprising of the much less developed 
races—perhaps another attempt such as Attila made 
to overrun Europe. The evil would have expressed 
itself, but it would have been among the backward 
nations. It isa great victory for the powers that stand 
for darkness that they could take a nation supposed to 
be in the forefront of civilisation, and twist that to 
their ends. 

We must not think that all the members of that 
nation are wicked people. We must not let ourselves 
be brought down to their level. They have made it 
their special boast to set up a stream of hatred towards 
us, to compose hymns of hate and teach them to the 
innocent school children. We must not be led away 
into such foolishness as that. We must have no single 
thought of hatred. We shall hear of the most terrible 
things being done, of incredible brutality and horror 
on their part; but if we wish to take the occult point 
of view we must have no shadow of hatred in our 
hearts for all this, but only pity. 

The tragedy of Belgium has horrified the world. 
It has been one of the most terrible things that the 


- world has ever known; but the tragedy of the moral 


7 


downfall of Germany is greater even than that—that 
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such a great nation, with such possibilities, should sink 
to this. That is, in truth, a more awful thing to see 
than all the pain and misery of countless ruined homes. 
That a race which produced Goethe and Schiller 
should so fall as to become a byeword among the 
nations, so that for centuries to come all decent men 
will be ashamed of any connection with it, and none 
shall speak its name without a shudder of horror—surely 
that is a tragedy unequalled since the world began. 
Therefore not hatred, but pity should fill our 
minds. But on no account and under no circumstances 
must our pity be allowed to degenerate into weakness, 
or to interfere with our absolute firmness. We stand 
for liberty, for right, for honour, and for the keeping of 
the pledged word of the nation, and that work which 
has come into our hands must be done, and it must be 
done thoroughly. But we must do it because we stand 
on the side of the Deity, because we are very truly the 
Sword of the Lord. Let us take care that we do not 
spoil our work and our attitude by such an unworthy 
passion as hatred. We do not hate the wild beast that 
is attacking our children, but we suppress it. We do 
not hate a mad dog, but for the sake of humanity we 
shoot it. We do not hate the scorpion we tread under 
foot, but we tread on it effectively. There must be no 
thought of hatred, but there must be no weakness. 
There must be no sickly sentimentality or wavering. 
There are those who clamour that the mad dog is our 
brother, and that it is unfraternal to shoot him. They 
forget that the men whom his bite would doom to an 
awful death are also our brothers, and that they have 
the first claim on our consideration. . Germany is the 
mad dog of Europe, and must be suppressed at all 
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costs. “‘Therefore fight, O Arjuna.” Remember, we 
are fighting for the liberty of the world; Germany 
itself is a part of that world, and we are fighting to 
free Germany from its obsession. 

Let us have that well in our minds, and we shall 
begin to see what is the attitude we must take with 
regard to this terrible war; and if we do our duty 
unflinchingly in maintaining that attitude we shall 
make the final settlement infinitely easier. When this 
is over, as it will be over presently, when the struggle 
is of the past, there will still remain the aftermath. 
Those among the Allies who have hated will find their ` 
hatred turning into fiendish glee in their victory; but, 
having allowed themselves to be turned aside from the 
true view of the struggle, those people will be in no 
condition to understand calmly and rationally what is to 
be done. It is only those who have kept their heads, 
who have shown themselves philosophers, but never- 
theless puissant soldiers to stand and strike for the’ 
right—it is only they who will be able to judge what 
can be done, and what is best for the world. 

So we who are Theosophists should hold a firm | 
and steady attitude, and not allow ourselves to be misled. ~ 
The path of wisdom is, as usual, a razor edge. We 
must not fall over on one side or the other; we must - 
have neither weakness nor vindictiveness, but a grasp | 
of the real reasons for it all, and of what it is that is 
really happening. 

The egos that have been swept into this vortex of 
hate on the wrong side of the fight will come back 
again; they will recover. It is indeed a terrible thing 
to throw oneself open to such an obsession. They will 
have a long way to climb, just as had those who went 
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wrong in Atlantis; but thousands of those who were on 
the wrong side in Atlantis are on the right side now, 
and surely that is anomen of great hope for us. The 
world has advanced, otherwise the evil would win 
again ; and this time it will not win. 

So our attitude must be one of unselfishness and 
of firm attention to duty. But we must do our duty 
because it is our duty, and not because of any personal 
feeling of hatred, or even of horror. We cannot but 
feel horror at the awful things that have been done, at 
the deliberate way they have been justified, at the terri- 
ble things that have been said. We cannot help feeling 
horror, but nevertheless we must try to hold ourselves 
steady, with iron determination as to what is to be 
done, but yet with readiness when all this is over to 
take once more the philosophical point of view. 

The Lord who is to come—although when He 
came last time He said to His people “I come not to 
bring peace but a sword,” is nevertheless the Prince of 
Peace, the Lord of Love and the Lord of Life; and 
: when love and life and peace can be for the people, He 
i will lead them into love and life and peace. But when 
the people have made that impossible for themselves 
for this incarnation, when these things cannot be for 
them, then will the other side of the prophecy come 
true, that those who draw the sword will perish by the | 
sword. } 

In the midst of raging selfishness let us try to liv 
in utter unselfishness, let us be full of trust, because we 
know; however dark and difficult things may be, we 4 
cling to the certainty that evolution is working. We | 


went down in that great conflict in Atlantis, and yet 
we never lost our faith in the final triumph of good. 
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This time good will triumph even in the outer world; 

but remember, victory will be achieved only by the 

greatest effort, by the most utter determination, and the 

most thorough federation and trust among the people 

who are chosen to rule the world and to do the work. 

To Germany also a great opportunity was offered. To 

the egos incarnated there an opportunity is offered 

even now of protest and of martyrdom. They have ` 
not taken it so far, but there may yet be those among 
them who will take it. I trust and hope that it may be 
so; that there will be those who will shake off the 

nightmare of obsession, who will say: “ Kill us if you. 
will, but we will not share in these horrors; we will 
denounce them.” Those people will earn a better fate 
than their fellow-countrymen. 

Let us take it all as part of the development of the 
great world. That war is an awful thing, wrong and 
wicked in itself, none can doubt; also that it is an 
utterly irrational way of deciding a disputed point. 
The karma of the man who provokes a war is more 
appalling than the human mind can conceive. But for 
those upon whom it is forced, as it has in this case been 
forced upon us, it may be the lesser of twoevils. Since 
it had to be, Those who stand behind and direct the 
evolution of the world are unquestionably utilising it 
for great and high purposes, and thus wringing good 
out of the very heart of ill. Horrific as it is, it has yet 
lifted thousands upon thousands of people clear out of 
themselves, out of their petty parochialism into a world- 
wide sympathy, out of selfishness into the loftiest 
altruism—lifted them into the region of the ideal. It 
has raised them at one stroke more than many lives 
under ordinary conditions would raise a man. 
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Remember that unselfish and awakened egos are 
needed at this very moment for the Sixth Sub-Race, 
which is beginning in America and Australasia. Perhaps 
there was no other way to get them in sufficient 
numbers and in a sufficiently short time. except 
through some great world-conflict. Be thankful that 
we, at least, are on the right side in this. Be thankful, 
you who send to this great War those whom you love, 
that the opportunity has come to them thus to advance 
themselves in one incarnation more than otherwise 
they could have done in a score of lives. You have 
sorrow and suffering and pain as your share; but you 
are offering that suffering for the freedom of the world; 
and remember that you who send the soldier are there- 
by also taking your part in the fight, and that the very 
sorrow and pain through which you pass is lifting you, 
just as his devotion to duty has lifted him. Many of 
those who die will be worthy of birth in the new Sub- 
Race, but so also will be many of the women who have 
bravely sent forth their nearest and dearest to answer to 
their country’s call. 

We are all trying, so far as may be, to prepare ; 
for the coming of the Great Teacher. Realise that this f 
great War is part of the world-preparation, and that, 
however terrible it may be, there is yet the other side ¢ 
—the enormous good that is being done to individuals. © 
Perhaps in the distant future when we come to look i 
back upon it all with greater knowledge and with wider © 
purview, we shall see that the good has outweighed all 
the frightful evil, and that though the old order - 
changeth, giving place to new, it is only that God may 
fulfil Himself in many ways. z 


C. W. Leadbeater 
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CÆSAR: A STUDY 


By FRITZ Kunz, B.A. 


@eus JULIUS CÆSAR isa figure of perennial 
interest; but interest in him is now exceptionally 
great because the present juncture in the world’s affairs 
brings him forcibly to our minds, and may indeed soon 
bring him into our very midst; for Czesar alone has had 
in past lives the necessary experience of world-politics, 
and full understanding of Gaul, Germany and Europe 
generally—alone, I mean, of mere men. He has him- 
self fought over all the great battle-fields of the present 
War in the western theatre: and he planned a campaign 
that would have carried him over the eastern theatre. 
It will be of interest therefore to see what understanding 
we can gain of Cæsar, from the historical as well as 
from the occult point of view. 
He was a singular embodiment of Roman ideals. 
He was born into a family of the senatorial party 
(optimates) but he was himself a popularis. The reason 
for his attitude has sometimes been ascribed io the 
influence of his famous uncle, C. Marius, the hus- 
band of his aunt Julia. But I suspect that the truer 
cause is discoverable in the person of his mother, 
Aurelia, whom Tacitus describes as a woman of great 
heart, a woman like Cornelia, the mother of the 
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Gracchi.’ Whatever the cause and occasion outwardly, 
there is not the least question that this aristocrat 
by birth adhered unwaveringly to the cause of the 
commonalty. ce 

As a man Cesar likewise commands interest and 
admiration. His great charm of -person, especially 
his disarming kindness and approachability, are best 
seen in the conduct toward him of the cantankerous 
Cicero; and he possessed those minor facilities of ex- 
pression and conduct which endeared him to his family 
and made him the idol of his worn legions. In this 
latter respect he surpassed his later imitator, Napoleon. 
He was an orator of the schools of Rhodes, and all 
authorities agree upon his skill and clarity in expression 
in the Senate and Forum. He had that strange attri- 
bute which we say clings to a man of destiny, apparent 
immunity from natural accidents. His renown asa 
warrior is commonly known; as a world-statesman he 
might easily have been the first had he lived longer ; 
and as a mysterious and romantic figure he would 
certainly have embodied a legend more wonderful than 
that of Alexander—in the Middle Ages, for despite the 
constant study of Lucian at that time the usual fabulous 
tales arose about him.’ 

A contemporary of our own, an American, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, seems to be built upon the 
Julian model in many ways, and thisis no doubt the 
natural result of association in many past lives with 
Cæsar. For we find Mr. Roosevelt an embodiment of 
that resource and boundless energy that is generally 


1 Dial de Orat, xxviii. 
2 There is a curious period from 68 to 62 B.c, that does not fit in with 
our general conception of the ego. 
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accredited to Cæsar; and in Plutarch I find a vivid 
passage which reveals similar traits in these men: 


His contempt of danger was not so much wondered.at by 
his soldiers because they knew how much he coveted honour. 
But his enduring so much hardship, which he -did to all 
appearances beyond his natural strength, very much astonish- ~ 
ed them. For he was a spare man, had a soft and white skin, 
was distempered in the head and subject to an epilepsy which, 
it is said, first seized him at Corduba. But he did not make 
the weakness of his constitution a pretext for his ease, but 
rather used war as the best physic against his indispositions ; 
whilst by indefatigable journeys, coarse diet, frequent lodging 
in the field, and continual laborious exercise, he struggled with 
his diseases, and fortified his body against all attacks. He 
slept generally in his chariots or litters, employing even his 
rest in pursuit of action. In the day he was thus carried to 
the forts, garrisons, and camps; one servant, sitting with him, 
‘used to write down what he dictated as he went, and a soldier 
attending behind him with his sword drawn. He drove so 
rapidly, that when he first left Rome, he arrived at the river 
Rhone within eight days. He had been an expert rider from 
his childhood; for it was usual for him to sit with his hands 
joined together behind his back, and so to put his horse to its 
full speed. And in this war he disciplined himself so far 
as to be able to dictate letters from on horseback, and to give 
directions to two who took notes at the same time, or, as 
Oppius says, to more. And it is thought that he was the first 
who contrived means for communicating with friends by 
cipher, when eithér press of business, or the large extent of 
the city, left him no time for personal conference about 
matters that required despatch. How little nice he was in his 
diet, may be seen in the following instance. When at the 
table of Valerius Leo, who entertained him at supper in Milan, 
a dish of asparagus was put before him, on which his host, 
instead of oil, had poured sweet ointment. Cæsar partook of 
it without any disgust, and reprimanded his friends for finding 
fault with it. “For it was enough,” said he, “ not to eat what 
you did not like; but he who reflects on another man’s breed- 
ing, shows he wants it as much himself.” Another time upon 
the road he was driven by a storm into a poor man’s cottage, 
where he found but one room, and that such as would afford 
but a mean reception to a single person, and therefore told his 
companions, places of honour should be given up to the greater 
men, and necessary accommodations to: the weaker, and 
accordingly he ordered that Oppius, who was in bad health, 
should lodge within, whilst he and the rest slept under a shed 
at the door.’ 

1 Direct quotations are from Dryden’s Plutarch. 


10 
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The relation which Cæsar bears to the present 
times that try our souls is very close indeed. I have 
mentioned his experience in the present scenes of war 
in western Europe. It is noteworthy to find him 
marching and fighting throughout Flanders, the north 
of France, crossing the Rhine and the Channel each 
twice, and manceuvring incessantly against his in- 
veterate foe, the Teuton. We find him fighting at 
modern Besancon, at Belfort, and the plain of Alsace, 
at Reims and along the Aisne, at Namur, and indeed, 
throughout the present arena. This is in itself a suffi- 
cient warrant for our general interest in him, but this is 
greatly amplified when we scrutinise his life in other 
ways. We find him to be what might be calleda 
karmic curiosity, not so much on account of his many 
near approaches to violent death, but because his 
final end he met at the hands, not of enemies, but of 
friends.. He was, furthermore, the embodiment of the 
highest point of Rome’s development ; and his karmic 
links with his people, and therefore with the British,’ 
were multitudinous. 

Cæsar was born as a contemporary of Jesus, 
according to occult tradition. He played, then, the part 
of an agent of the Manu in the crystallisation of the 
Roman Empire’s affairs, and so made the establishment 
of Christianity possible. His work was to make the 
domination of the Keltic tribes complete and to stop 
the unruly German tribes at their natural frontier ; to 
organise an Empire from Asia Minor to England, so that 
the Christ-tradition might find its way toward its future 
abiding place. 


* 1 First commented upon by Seneca. 
2 Many modern British are old Romans returned. 
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We should not think that in all this Cesar was 
a blind and ignorant agent. The modern attitude is in- 
sufferably self-satisfied in respect to those old days; and 
it is correspondingly in error. Even Cesar’s legions 
knew of the Mysteries, and his officers were frequently 
men of much insight. The great Iranian Mystery-faith, 
Mithraism, had saturated the Roman Empire, and it 
found special favour in the eyes of the legions, with its 
ideas of essential justice in the ruling of the pre- 
sent and the future world. Cæsar cannot have 
been ignorant of all this, and as we shall see, it is 
probable that he was very well informed indeed, both 
intellectually and intuitionally, of the trend of affairs. 

In order to understand this more fully we should 
consider certain events in his career, the phases of his 
character that bear upon his work most nearly, the 
occult side of his life, the unfinished plans and 
magnificent dreams that he carried away into the 
heaven-world with him, the opportunity that the pre- 
sent day offers to his unique genius, the method of his 
work and the present ways of Europe. 

Cæsar was born on 12th July, 102 B.c. Little is 
known of his boyhood, but it appears that his tutor was 
a Gaul. His father died when he was sixteen, and he 
then became the head of his house and was made a 
famen Dialis, a priest of Jupiter. He visited Lesbos’ 
in 81 B.C., and returned to Rome upon the death of 
Sulla. He fought civic corruption, but his time was not 
yet come for success, and he therefore went back to the 
East, this time to Rhodes. Upon his return he espous- 
ed the cause of Pompey, and thereby won his place in 
public life; whereupon follows the conquest of Spain, 


è? Lesbos is not far from Samos, the home of Pythagoras at about 500 B C. 
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his battles and labours in Gaul, and all the great politi- 
cal events which we know so well, up to the break with 
Pompey and the crossing of the Rubicon in 49 B.c.; 
and finally the battles at Durazzo and Pharsalus in 49. 
Then followed swiftly the war with Scipio in Africa, 
in 46, the defeat of Pompey’s sons in Spain in 45, and, 
on 15th March, 44 B.c., the murder of Caesar at the foot 
of Pompey’s statue. 

This skeleton of outward events is filled out by an 
understanding of the man himself. For the true great- 
ness of Cæsar could not be revealed by such transient 
glory as the battle-field and the Senate chamber provid- 
ed. He was a man of the finest principles. Thus, in 
his first marriage, he refused the offer of the hand of a 
daughter of one of Rome’s richest men, despite the 
need he had for money, and married instead Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna. Moreover, upon the return of 
Sulla in 82 B.C., he declined flatly to divorce Cornelia; 
he suffered thereby the loss of such property as re- 
: mained to him, and underwent removal from his 
$ priestly office. His extraordinary courage is seen in 
the narrative of Plutarch of his captivity amongst the 
pirates : 

When these men first demanded of him twenty talents 
for his ransom, he laughed at them for not understanding the 
value of their prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to give them 
fifty. He presently dispatched those about him to several 
places to raise the money, till at last he was left among a set 
of the most bloodthirsty people in the world, the Sicilians, 
only with one friend and two attendants. Yet he made so 
little of them, that when he had a mind to sleep, he would 
send to them, and order them to make no noise. For thirty- 
eight days, with all the freedom in the world, he amused 
himself with joining in their exercises and games, as if they 
had not been his keepers, but his guards. He wrote verse and 


speeches, and made them his auditors, and those who did not 
admire them, he called to their faces illiterate and barbarous, 


E ee 
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and would often, in raillery, threaten to hang them. They 
were greatly taken with this, and attributed his free talking 
toa kind of simplicity and playfulness. As soon as his ran- 
som was come from Miletus, he paid it, and was discharged, 
and proceeded at once to man some ships at the port of Mile- 
tus, and went in pursuit of the pirates, whom he surprised with 
their ships still stationed at the island, and took most of them. 


It is sometimes said, and Cicero himself held, that 
Cæsar was a rank opportunist. But this is a common 
charge against great men of action. One does not 
fight the devil with rose petals. Caesar’s object was to 
get things done, not to suffer an ineffective martyrdom. 
The times he lived in were politically corrupt beyond 
belief. This may be seen vividly in the episode of the 
trial of Clodius for profanation of the holy rites, 
wherein Cæsar declined to appear against Clodius, and 
is therefore said to have played for the adherence of 
the populace, who admired Clodius. Whatever may 
be the truth with regard to Cæsar’s actions, which 
after all were his domestic affairs in this instance, the 
truth with regard to his contemporaries is disgrace- 
ful, for the judges, many of them, gave their decisions 
in writing so illegible that no judgment whatever was 
possible. 

Again, in his contest with Catulus and Isauricus 
for the High-priesthood, the former offered to buy him 
off. Now Cæsar’s flat refusal is creditable to him not 
alone on the score of honour but on that of courage, for 
the contest was so bitter that to lose might easily have 
meant exile. This colder courage in political battles 
had its counterpart in the field of arms; numerous 
stories we have of his personal bravery and fortitude 
and the inspiration he was to his men. P 

Unfortunately his comparatively early death 
disables our full understanding of Czsar’s practical 
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dreaminess—for such it was, however paradoxical this 
phrase may seem. But an aspect of it is to be seen 
toward the close of his life, when he colonised Corinth 
and Carthage anew at the same time; for they were 
cities that had been laid waste at the same time. It is 
significant with regard to the man that he should 
undertake so dramatic and yet so eminently wise a 
course. And then there is the charming incident of 
his supposed personal defeat in battle : 


The Edui, who hitherto had styled themselves brethren 
to the Romans, and had been much honoured by them, declar- 
ed against him, and joined the rebels, to the great discourage- 
ment of his army. Accordingly he removed thence, and 
passed the country of the Ligones, desiring to reach the 
territories of the Sequani, who were his friends, and who 
lay like a bulwark in front of Italy against the other tribes of 
Gaul. There the enemy came upon him, and surrounded him 
with many myriads, whom he also was eager to engage; and 
at last, after some time and with much slaughter, gained on 
the whole a complete victory ; though at first he appears to 
have met with some reverse, and the Aruveni show youa small 
sword hanging up in a temple, which they say was taken 
from Cesar. Cæsar saw this afterwards himself, and smiled, 
and when his friends advised it should be taken down, would 
not permit it, because he looked upon it as consecrated. 


Plutarch would have us believe this theory of 
consecration, but we can readily understand the mixture 
of sentiment and policy which would direct Cæsar in 
this incident. 

But of course the climax of appeal in the character 
and life of the man appears in those chapters we call 
occult; that is, when he touched the living tradition of 
the Masters. : 

Of the great Adepts, Cæsar seems to be nearest 
to that one who was last known to men as Sir 
Thomas More. Throughout his lives, but especially 
in the work of empire and nation building, he 
follows closely the guidance and the ways of this 


Weer we 
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Brother. In the Julian life the intimate spiritual 
relation has continued; Cæsar, the man of destiny, 
was unquestionably, the agent of the Masters. His 
assurance arose from the knowledge of their protection ; 
the strength which enabled him to surmount his natural 
physical weakness—and even the epilepsy which seized 
him at Cordova—was Their strength ; the turning points 
in his life were at Their direction. 

He seems to have come into touch with the 
Essenes at Lesbos, probably during his visit to Mytilene 
in 81 B.c. But his earliest touch with the fringe of the 
Mysteries seems to have been as a mere boy when he 
was captured by the pirates. For these pirates were 
not precisely Captain Kidds or John Silvers; it is they 
who brought from the eastern Mediterranean the 
Mithras cult. At any rate it is clear that the 
communities which were the vehicle of the Christ- 
teaching were scattered all over Asia Minor; that 
members of these societies lived in Lesbos is fairly 
sure. They were men of austere life. They would 
lend aid to one another but it was against their rules to 
receive interest for such help. Sometimes they held 
goods in common. They observed the vow of what we 
might call taciturnity; that is, they spoke only the 
things that were necessary. Their lives were lives of 
labour and reflection, of austere simplicity, of great 
strength and kindliness. To such men, so different 
from the riotous livers of Rome, the young Cesar, but 
turned twenty-one, would look with admiration. For 
he seems to have imitated their righteousness in his 
own life for more than a decade. He studied for a 
time at Rhodes as well, another centre of the minor 
Mysteries. 
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These physical touches, and the more direct 
inspiration, built up within Cæsar magnificent plans 
for the good of men. His methods were in part the 
methods of his time ; we must quarrel with the age, not 
with him, as to the weakness of these. The conquests 
were but a small element in his scheme. At his death 
he stood upon the threshold of great works and of grand 
benefits for the world. His death has been uselessly 
deplored; for it was only the far-off, but inevitable 
result of the stoning to death of the body of the 
Christ. With His work interrupted, what need for the 
agent of the Manu to continue? There was no need 
for Cæsar to create a vehicle with no life to inform it; 
and so he was withdrawn from the stage. 

The dreams he had within him were singularly 
broad in scope and strikingly modern in nature and 
conception. “Cæsar was born to do great things,” 
Plutarch says truly enough; but he was born to dream 
far greater things. For the meagre list known to us 
can be only a fragment of schemes that he kept to 
himself. We know that he 


resolved to make war upon the Parthians, and when he 
had subdued them, to pass through Hyrcanis; thence to 
march along by the Caspian Sea to Mount Caucasus, and so on 
about Pontus, till he came into Scythia ; then to overun all the 
countries bordering upon Germany, and Germany itself; and 
so to return through Gaul into Italy, after completing the 
whole circle of his empire, and bounding it on every side by 
the ocean. While preparations were making for this expedi- 
tion, he proposed to dig through the isthmus on which Corinth 
stands; and appointed Anienus to superintend the work. He 


had also a design of diverting the Tiber, and carrying it by ` 


deep channel directly from Rome to Circeii, and so into the 
sea near Tarrachina, that there might be a safe and easy 
passage for all merchants who traded to Rome. Besides this, 
he intended to drain all the marshes by Pomentium and Setia, 
and gain ground enough from the water to employ many 
thousands of men in tillage He proposed further to make great 
mounds on the shore nearest Rome, to hinder the sea from 
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breaking in on the land, to clear the coast at Ostia of all the 
hidden rocks and shoals that made it unsafe for shipping, and 
to form ports and harbours fit to receive the large number of 
vessels that would frequent them. 


These things were designed without being carried into 
effect; but his reformation of the calendar, in order to rectify 
the irregularity of time, was not only projected with great 
scientific ingenuity, but was brought to its completion, and 
proved of very great use........ Cæsar called in the best 
philosophers and mathematicians of his time to settle the 
point, and out of the systems he had before him, formed a 
new and more exact method of correcting the calendar, which 
the Romans use to this day, and seem to succeed better than 
any nation in avoiding the errors occasioned by the inequality 


of the cycles. Yet even this gave offence to those who looked 


with an evil eye upon his position, and felt oppressed by his 
power. Cicero, the orator, when some one in his company 
chanced to say, the next morning Lyra would rise, replied, 
“Yes, in accordance with the edict,” as if even this were a 
matter of compulsion. 


He had extended the franchise to the Transpadane 
Italians, he had reformed the police and sanitation of 
Rome, he had taken up cudgels against immoral traders, 
he arranged an orderly census; he planned and in part 
carried out great colonies ; and he held ever before him 
the ideal of true government. 

He was in all this essentially modern: indeed, he 
was far before his time. For, as I mentioned above, his 
was the instinct of democracy, and the day of democracy 
had not then come. It has come now, and Cæsar, 
despite his long absence from the world’s work, will 
fit smoothly into modern times, whether he takes his 
incarnation in the normal way, or whether he steps 
into a fully matured physical vehicle. His modernity 
was extraordinary; I cannot too much emphasise this. 
He was in the habit of bringing bills into the Senate 
that might be expected from the most audacious and 
presumptuous of Tribunes, and this when he was Consul. 


Of course he was accused of currying popular favour ; 
11 : 
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the true reason lay in his love of men and his desire 
to help them. ; 

Cæsar was slain nearly two thousand years ago. 
He has been in incarnation subsequently, in fairly 
recent times, living only long enough to give him 
opportunity to understand modern methods of locomo- 
tion, communication, and so on; and to enable him to 
create sufficient kārmic force to tide over to the 
incarnation which is now near at hand. This enormous 
interval of time in the heaven world is significant; its 
length was unusual indeed, since Cæsar died at the age 
of but 58. He belongs to the short-interval type of 
ego, properly speaking, although it should be under- 
stood that in a case such as this fixed rules are not of 
the usual utility. His case, in this respect, is compar- 
able to that of Alcyone in the life where he came into 
touch with the Lord Buddha and renounced the world; 
but this was an earth life of seventy years. There is 
another case known to us of an ego (of the long-interval 
type, however) who was out of incarnation for nearly 
two thousand and three hundred years, undergoing special 
instruction and development under the immediate direc- 
tion of a great Deva. By these examples we can conceive 
the nature of the heaven life Cæsar carried on: a wonder- 
ful glorification of his unfinished plans, a working of them 
out into splendid and logical coherence : a coming into 
touch with the greater plans of his Master ; the awakening 
of a nearer acquaintance with those persons and peoples 
with whom he will work. Then came the brief 
incarnation that brought him into touch with the 
physical world again. And now a short span of in- 
visible work, immediate preparation for the great future 
that lies directly before him, 
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It is held that Cæsar was killed because he desired 
to be king. It is curious that another Leader was 
killed not long before for claiming to be a King, the 
Son of the King of Kings. Such is the way of our blind 
old world! But we must not forget that Europe’ is the 
land of Zeus, that even those Plutonic forces are now 
liberated there at His command. The old Orphic hymn 
saith, ‘‘ Zeus is the beginning, Zeus is the middle, upon 
Zeus all is founded.” Europe is His land; and when 
He has rooted out of it the weeds that have grown too 
rank, He will send a great Builder to build and a far 
greater Sower to sow. Men have rotted and poisoned 
his earth with ignorance and folly; and the cleansing 
seems to us an awful blood-atonement, the ploughing 
and trenching a nightmare of lost labour and life. But 
whatever betide we may be sure that the resurrected 
land will be given for reconstruction to capable hands; 
and the Far-eyed Sky Himself will watch the rebuild- 
ing of His home. 

Fritz Kunz 


1“Furopa” means “ the far-eyed sky,” a name of Zeus. 
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T. S. CONVENTION, 1915, BOMBAY 
By D. M. Copp 


HEH in the open arms of Mother Sea, like a child 

with English toys and Indian jewels, we see the 
great City of Bombay, almost encircled by her blue 
harbour waters, with her little grey boats musing in the 
sun, western houses alternating with Indian houses, a 
western street running perhaps into an Indian street, 
and above, at her highest point, the black vultures circling 
around her towers of silence, those round towers stand- 
ing high among beautiful gardens, whereto the Parsi 
consigns his cast off garment of flesh. There is all the 
whirl of western activity in the streets, and as you sit 
watching the waters from beautiful Queen’s Road, over- 
arched by trees, by you will pass the Parsi, with his 
sombre coat and shining black headgear, perhaps with 
his dame in bright be-flowered sari, or a Hindi with 
white turban and dhoti, or a motor car will whirl past 


with a vision of a Paris hat or an English deer-stalker.. 


Our own particular T.S. throng was not less variegated, 
as it would pick its way of a morning from the large 
pavilion for four thousand listeners, put up for our Pre- 
sident’s public lectures, to an E.S. meeting at China 
Baug, Mr. Ratansi’s beautiful Theosophical Guest House, 
where many of our Adyar folk, including Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa, made their temporary nest. And every day as 
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one drove along to the lectures one would pass 
other pavilions in different quarters, each with 
its particular inscription hinting to passers-by that 
by entering in only you might happen to light upon the 
truth about everything. But, of course, we all knew 


where was the best place to find it, and that was 


under our own pavilion at 8.30 a.m. every morning, 
when it did not rain. When it rained, of course, 
all the pavilions got wet, and the chairs and the 
carpets too, and so the cause of Truth suffered 
greatly, but it is not supposed to rain at Convention 
and Conference times, and as Bombay was rife with 
such things, including such important things as Con- 
gress, the Home Rule League, the All-India, Hindi and 
Muslim Leagues, the Arya Samaj, and so on, it is 
difficult to account for the fact that it rained on Tuesday 
morning, the 26th December, and the remaining 
lectures had consequently to be moved forward one 
day. It was piteous to see that disappointed crowd of 
spiritual beggars, how they dallied hungrily round 
the spot as though they expected to wake and find 
it all a dream, or that our President would suddenly 
appear in her mayavi rapa and deliver her lecture 
as usual. 

However, four mornings and two evenings that 
week we gathered in our own pavilion to hear “ the 
true facts of the case about everything,” that is to say 
Theosophy, under the headings God, Man, Right and 
Wrong, and Brotherhood, and in the evening lectures 
Mr. Jinarajadasa took up the theme of The World's Re- 
construction, first dealing with the National and In- 
ternational side, and secondly with the /ntedlectual and 
Spiritual. 
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It was an interesting study, one over which to 
ponder for days and months and years, the combination 
of lofty spiritual insight with intense human feeling 
displayed by our President in her course of lectures, and 
some of us thought this had never been so marked, that 
she had never spoken quite so touchingly and so win- 
ningly as in her second lecture on Man. It was as 


though, as some master-player, she held the strings of 


our consciousness in her fingers, playing now upon this, 
now upon that, much as the fingers of the sitar-player 
will wander lovingly over his instrument to bring forth 


‘from it the melody throbbing in his own soul. It seem- 


ed as we listened to her lecture on God that we knew 
for a brief moment as she knew the all-pervading pre- 
sence of Him who is in the desert, in the depth of the 
sea, and on the mountain-top, who is in hell as well as 


‘in heaven, in the evil as well as in the good, and in the 


depth of our being, comforted, we murmured: “ None 
can pluck me from Thy Hand.” Then Man. Era- 
moured first with this object and then that, first this 
ideal and then another, he is seeking and loving only 
One, and that is God Himself who, as a great Mother, 
dangles His gifts before His children, calling out their 
strength and their faculties, but then removes them 
“Jest man should love My treasures more than Me”. 
And so it is the things we desire will turn away from 
us because we do not need them longer. Speaking of 
the relativity of Right and Wrong, according to indivi- 
dual development, our President showed us how the 
conscience does not respond where experience is 
lacking, and a very fine chord was struck in the 
hearts of her listeners when she said: “If, when you 
have warned your son of evil, he does not listen to you, 
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but still persists in his wrong-doing, then let him learn 
from experience what he would not learn from pre- 
cept; let him go down into hell and meet God there.” 
The lecture on Brotherhood showed how intermingled 
is the destiny of poor and rich, of weak and strong. 
The caste system of India was originally a system of 
brotherhood and that was why India had stood while 
Babylon had fallen, and other civilisations had passed 
out of existence, but in that India had failed in the 
realisation of the ideal and had oppressed and neglected 
her serving classes, she had had to suffer the loss of 
her freedom and herself to suffer oppression, for “the 
tears of the weak undermine the thrones of kings”. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa followed a more intellectual 
vein than the President. _He spoke of the sense of 
nationality which is so strongly characteristic of the 
Englishman, and yet, curiously, the English nation 
seems to have no appreciation of the same sense in 
other nations; it has never been England who has held 
out her hand to help a nation struggling to realise itself 
and win its freedom, such as Greece, Italy, and others. 
It remains to be seen, he said, if she will do her duty 
in this respect by India. He showed how the national 
sense is followed by the international sense, and people 
are now thinking and speaking of a Federation of the 
countries of Europe, and even of the whole world. 
Every time they entered and every time they 
departed our revered President and Mr. Jinarajadasa 
were escorted by the school corps of the Cawnpore 
Theosophical College, headed by their Principal, Mr. 
Paranjpye. A very effective and artistic note was 
struck by the pretty white uniform with blue and 
yellow sash and turban, The corps also had the 
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honour of escorting one morning the Maharaja of Indore 
to his seat, and another morning the Maharani to hers. 

The actual Convention was held in the China 
Baug pavilion, situated behind the house. It was 
a nice cool place decorated prettily with big palms. 
Convention opened as usual with an inspiring address 
by the President, which I recommend every Theo- 
sophist to read for himself in our later pages. 
The usual business followed, and then the meeting 
adjourned for tea. It reassembled at 5 p.m. and was 
addressed by five speakers in succession, notably by 
two Indian ladies, Mrs. Sadasivier and Mrs. Chandra- 
sekharier, whose speeches formed a novel and interesting 
feature in an assembly where there were mostly 
Hindi men who had left their wives (one generally 
says their “ families”) at home. The other speakers 
were Mr. Narain Gurtu, General Secretary for India, 
Mr. T. L. Crombie and myself; Mr. Jinarajadasa 
presided. 

A very beautiful meeting of the Order of the Star 
in the East was held at China Baug on Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 28th, when Mrs. Besant and Mr. Jina- 
rajadasa both spoke, and which was attended by several 
pigeons who each spoke a few words. l 

Two important features of this Convention were 
the formation of a League of parents and school-teachers 
against corporal punishment in schools, also the starting 
of a branch of the Theosophical Publishing House in 
Bombay, for which purpose Miss de Leeuw went down 
to Bombay to work hard a week or two before every- 
body else. Adyar workers were ever prominent, lend- 
ing a strong arm of support to the burden of organisa- 
tion, and bringing with them the blessed touch of 
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“home”. Not that the Bombay workers were not as 
enthusiastic and strenuous, they were in no way 
behind, and they excelled in kindness and attentiveness 
to their guests and visitors. 

Many will have noticed a certain subtle difference 
in the spirit of the Convention of 1915 compared with 
others. It seemed as though on the heart of our move- 
ment, that heart of great bliss, of peace, of security in 
our brotherhood, there had settled a deep purposeful- 
ness. Rather than gaiety and enthusiasm, a quiet 
harmony prevailed, as though a silent determination 
underlay our activities, and workers were busy all the 
time without excitement. It was as though we had - 

said within ourselves: “We are not playing now, we 
_ mean business.” There was this year a certain feeling 
of our growing up. The members felt it was time to 
stand on their own feet and take their share in giving, 
that they must give up looking for anything for them- 
selves and set to work to do as much as each one could, 
regardless of what might come. “Freely ye have 
received, freely give ”—that seemed to be the underly- 
ing message of Convention to its members. We had 
our example in Mr. Jinarajadasa, for one could not 
help speculating on the pleasure it must give him to 
find how large a share of the work he now takes off 
our President’s shoulders. 

One interesting element of Convention was the 
number of nameless brothers who seemed to spring up 
around one. Unnamed and unplaced, they were just 
brothers, Theosophy their sole introduction ; like ships, 
they spoke in passing and were gone again. One such 
nameless brother brought me a rose at the end of an 
E.S. meeting. It was, as it were, a pledge-rose, for 
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although no conversation passed between us, I think we 
both knew that we should stand side by side, though 
hundreds of miles apart, in the struggles to come. Pro- 
bably we shall never know each other as more than 
Theosophists. And so it is, I think, a beautiful thing 
that so many of us all the world over are bound to 
each other in just this one way, otherwise unnamed, 
unplaced, unknown. I hope that we all may stand thus 
together very true and firm beside our President, as 
nameless brothers, with Theosophy for our common 
bond. 
D. M. Codd 


HERO AND NURSE 


Jp picture of two Indians who have done credit to 

their Motherland will give pleasure to our readers. 
The seated man is Sepoy Khodadad of the 129th Be- 
luchis, the first Indian to win the V.C. It may be seen 
on his left breast, the simple bronze sign of heroic 
daring. The standing youth was his nurse, our young 
Tarini, who nursed the wounded man back to: health. 
He is wearing civilian clothes, but was made a Lieut- 
enant in the Medical corps. He is an old C. H. C. boy, 
who caught his spirit of service and devotion from 
Mr. Arundale, and he is also a Fellow of the Theo- 


sophical Society. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


BRETHREN, 


] I give you welcome to our Fortieth Anniversary, and I 
invoke on our gathering the blessing of our Leaders, the 
Guardians of Humanity, to whom we turn our eyes amid the 
storm-clouds that obscure our human sky. May They, in the 
future as in the past, preserve and protect the Society they 
founded through Their faithful servants Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky and Henry Steele Olcott; may They guard it by 
Their Power, guide it by Their wisdom, inspire it by Their 
activity. 


Peace and harmony have reigned throughout the year in 
almost every part of the Society which we can reach; but we 
are cut off from our brethren in Central Europe, and we know 
not if we shall clasp hands with them again in outward 
greeting, so deeply flow between us the rivers of blood which 
have been shed ia the tremendous War which is shaking the 
very foundations of civilisation in the West. Were the War 
an ordinary one, it would not rend us apart, but in this War 
are in conflict not men, but principles, Principles of Good 
and Evil, in which a spiritual Society cannot remain in the 
safe and pleasant fields of neutrality, without being false to 
its fundamental verities. 


THE WORLD-STRUGGLE 


As in the great myths of ancient days, myths which 
embody eternal truths, we see before us the recurring conflict 
which marks the parting points on the road of evolution, 
where a civilisation must choose between Good and Evil, and 
survive’ or perish by its choice. Hindūùism speaks of Rama and 
Ravana; Zoroastrianism of Ahura Mazdah and Ahriman; 
Hebraism and Christianity of God and Satan; Muhammad- 
anism of Allah and Eblis. These names are symbols whereby, 
in every age, man has recognised the great evolutionary force 
of Life, or Spirit, ever unfolding its powers, and the retarding 
resistance of Form, or Matter, obstructing the further growth 
of the embodied life, when the limit of expansion aad 
adaptability of the form had been reached. Then is the 
outworn garment struck away, and the Spirit takes to himself 
a garment which is new. In its earlier days the form 
subserved evolution and for the time was good; when it has 
served its purpose and obstructs evolution it becomes evil. 
So even militarism and autocracy were useful and therefore 
good in their day; the savage needed sharp discipline that he 
might evolve, and militarism gave it: the ignorant needed 
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knowledge to guide them, and autocracy gave it; western 
civilisation had to be built up out of barbarism, and the work 
was done by the sceptre of iron and the sword of steel. State 
and Church were alike hard and unrelenting, and they built 
up the foundations of modern Europe. 


Then came the wind of the Spirit, which is Freedom, 
sweeping over the countries of Europe, and the garments of 
medizvalism became too small for the growing Life, and 
cramped the development of the Nations, the resistance of the 
forms threatening the dwarfing and distortion of the Life, and 
a great breaking up of the Old was needed for the expanding 
of the New. 


Occultism, which is the study of the Divine Mind in 
Nature, teaches that behind all force there is Will, and that 
while Nature, which is Divine Matter, provides all the mechan- 
ism for activity, it is Life, which is Divine Spirit, that sets going 
and directs the mechanism. The Life may be embodied in 
animal, man, deva, angel, the Lord of Universe—it is all the 
same, save in degree of manifestation, but that Life causes 
activity by Will, and wherever there is activity there is Will 
behind it. So in evolution there is the Will to Progress, and 
in resistance to evolution there is the Will to Inertia, and 
these Wills are embodied both in men and in super-men, who 
strive against each other for the mastery at the critical stages 
of evolution, when a civilisation is to choose between the 
downward grade that ends in disappearance, and the upward 
grade which begins a New Era. The men fight desperately, 
visible on the earth; the super-men fight in the world invisible 
to mortal eyes. There is ever War in Heaven as well as on 
earth in these struggles that decide the fate of the world for 
thousands of years. 


We call the super-men who fight for the victory of the 
Divine Will in evolution and are Themselves the embodiment 
of a portion of that Will—the Occult Hierarchy, the Guardians 
of our world. And we call the super-men who fight against 
it, who would preserve the old outworn ways that have be- 
come poisonous, the Dark Forces, in the poetical eastern 
nomenclature, the “Lords of the Dark Face”. Both sides 
work through men, and through men their triumphs and- 
defeats are wrought out, the shadow here on earth of the 
events above. For it is the fate of Humanity which is in the 
balance ; it is the Judgment Day of a race. 


It is because the present War is the shadow of such a 
struggle in the higher worlds, that no: Occultist can remain 
neutral, but must throw every power that he possesses on 
one side or the other. To be a neutral is to be a traitor. Now 
the Central Powers, in this great struggle, are the pawns 
played by the super-men who follow the Lords of the Dark 
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Face. They embody autocracy, militarism, the anachronistic 
forms which are ready to perish, for which there is no place 
in the coming New Age. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Not by the isolated acts of a few soldiers, mad with 
blood-lust and sex-lust; but by their official policy of 
“frightfulness,” deliberately adopted and ruthlessly carried 
out, by astyle of warfare renounced by all civilised Nations, 
belonging to a far-off past, a revival of cruelties long ago 
outgrown. By these we know them as the tools of the super- 
men of the Night, and the Occultists of the Darkness are 
fighting on their side. They have raised Hate into a National 
Virtue, and the Lords of Hate are with them. 


We, who are servants of the White Brotherhood, who 
regard Love as the supreme Virtue, and who seek to enter 
into. the Coming Age of Brotherhood and Co-operation, we can 
but follow the Guardians of Humanity, and work for the 
triumph of the Allied Powers who represent Right as against 
Might, and Humanity as against Savagery. The Theosophical 
Society, the Society of the Divine Wisdom, founded by 
Members of the White Brotherhood and their Messenger in 
the world, must throw itself on the side which embodies the 
Divine Will for evolution, the side on which are fighting the 
super-men of the Day. 


If by this we lose the members we had in the Central 
Empires, after the War is over and the madness of it is over- 
past, it must beso. Better to lose our members than to lose 
the blessing of the Brotherhood; better to perish, faithful to 
the Right, than to become a fellowship of Evil. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SOCIETY 


Let us now turn to the work within the Society. Thirty-one 
new Lodges only have been chartered; it has not been a year 
of large increase. 


REVISED LIST OF CHARTERS ISSUED TO THE CLOSE OF 1915 


1878 | i | 1891 271 1904 800 
1879 | apa} 1892 298 1905 | 860 
Tss0m n tla | 1893 | 344 1906 | 900 
1881 ney} 1894 382 1907 958 
188250} T 42% | 1895 | 401 1908 č | 1,032 
1883 88 1896 425 1909 | 1,125 
1884 99 1897 487 1910 | 1,223 
1885 117 1898 | 526 1911 ! 1,329 
1886 128 1899 558 1912} 1,405 
-1887 156 1900 | 595 1913. | 1,483 
1888 169 1901 | 647 1914 | 1,547 
1889 199 1902 | 704 1915 1,578 
1890 Py | 1903 | 750 
| 
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We have no reports from Germany, Hungary, Finland, 
Russia, Bohemia, Belgium and Austria. We have left the 
number of Lodges and of members as they were, but the 
membership is problematical. 


— 


No. of New! 
No of No. of | Members | 
5 National Society L q 9 Active admitted | Remarks 
= ocges Members during 
: the year 
Í 
l 
Ei T.S. in America SA 157 5,332? 92.9 
9 England and Wales j 88 2,636 311} 
D India ej 348 5,936 617 
5) Australia es. | 24 1,474 206 
D Scandinavia kaj! 29 787 79 
É New Zealand a: 18 1,024 101 
P The Netherlands ... 21 1,304 165 
m France 308 43 1,100 74 Total number 
| | could not be 
| | ascertained 
D Italy “6 22 300 24 
rD Germany Aal 25 380 No report 
as Cuba e] 42 867 150 
D Hungary y0 11 204 No report 
A Finland e: 22 523 No report 
E Russia vee 6? 357 
P Bohemia Ter i 152 No report 
5) South Africa 500 10 254 47 
Scotland a 15 452 36 
a Switzerland ct 12 265 56 
9 Belgium 600 10 183 No report 
D Nether Indies 600 10 782 162 
eo Burma coa || 10 239 41 
P Austria 500 8 160 No report 
Norway ASA 12 274 29 
Non- Sectionalised | 
Countries Boot | 41 711 82 
j i ji a es 
Grand Total ne 991 25,696 3,099 


ees 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


In all the countries in the War-Zone, most of our ordinary 
Theosophical activities have been almost submerged under 
those connected with the War. Our people, naturally and 
rightly, threw themselves into the work needed to supply com- 
forts to the soldiers, nursing to the sick, shelter to refugees, 
to say nothing of the numbers who volunteered and after 


1 Of these 755 had not paid their fees for the current year, so are classed = 
as “inactive,” but some have since paid. 


2 Russia, this year, reckons all groups in one town as one Lodge, so the 
decrease is only apparent, “ 
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passing through the necessary training have gone to the front. 
Dr. Haden Guest, the English General Secretary, distinguished 
himself by his great services in organising hospitals; Miss 
Green worked with remarkable zeal and success in Southamp- 
ton, and others, all over the country, laboured nobly, Folke- 
stone Lodge distinguishing itself in welcoming Belgian 
refugees, and Brighton Lodge in caring for wounded Indian 
soldiers. Dr. Haden Guest finally resigned to give himself 
wholly to his military and philanthropic work, after a deputy, 
Mr. Baillie-Weaver, had taken most of the work on his. 
shoulders, and finally Mr. G. S. Arundale was elected, a most 
happy selection. The Society, despite all other work, 
maintained its propagandist activity, the Leeds Lodge 
especially distinguishing itself, bringing to the town as lecturers 
such distinguished writers and speakers as Miss Marie Corelli 
and Mr. Edward Carpenter. 


Some Sunday morning meetings have been held at 
Headquarters, consisting of a reading, an address, an invoca- 
tion and music, the latter directed by Mrs. Maud Mann. 


The Headquarters Building has gone on slowly and 
steadily, being carried out by direct labour, as arranged. The 
roof is being put on the North Wing, and the building should 
be opened towards the end of next year. 


A subsidiary activity is the Letchworth Theosophical 
School, an educational adventure of great importance, and full 
of promise. Dr. Armstrong Smith is enthusiastic in his work, 
and believes in its future. 


In India, we regret to noticea decrease in the number of 
Lodges, though there is an increase in the number of 
members. Some of the weaker Lodges have dropped out. 
An interesting addition is one at Basra, Persian Gulf; the 
Secretary sends the following: 


At a meeting of the members of the ‘“ Dar-El-Salam” Theosophical 
Lodge, Basra, (Persian Gulf), it was unanimously resolved to convey the best 
wishes of the Lodge for the success of the Theosophical Convention to be held 


at Bombay. 


The Lodge regrets its inability to send a delegate to attend such an 
auspicious occasion. 


Australia has had a good year of work, in which Mr. 
Leadbeater’s inspiring presence has given help gratefully 
acknowledged. The Society is building a large Headquarters, 


eight stories high, with residential flats, a large hall and 


offices, and it is expected to be ready by Easter, 1916. 
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Scandinavia had a heavy loss in the passing away of Mr. 
Arvid Knos, the faithful and untiring worker, who was its 
main pillar of strength. Things have gone on quietly with 
few changes. 


New Zealand also has made a little quiet progress, its 
most marked feature being the growth of young people’s 
movements. It seems as though there would be about ten or 
fifteen years hence an immense expansion of Theosophy in 


Australasia. 


The Netherlands have been quietly busy, and the new 
Quarters at The Hague are rising. The Section Library is 
one of the great means of propaganda in Holland, and some 
400 people from different parts of the country make use of it. 
No better and sounder method of propaganda exists than 
reading, and it is peculiarly suitable to the steady and thought- 


ful Dutch character. 


France, despite all her sufferings, and the need that her 
children should serve her by providing for her desperate 
needs, has made her Theosophical possessions useful, by 
putting the Headquarters at the disposal of French and Belgian 


refugees, 


Italy has managed to do some translation work, despite the 
War preoccupations; and Cuba suffers much from the devas- 
tating Mexican War and financial difficulties due to that in 
Europe, but our members never bate a jot of heart or courage, 
remaining ever brave, loyal and trustworthy. 


In South Africa, naturally, little has been done, but a new 
Lodge has been started in Port Elizabeth. Scotland has given 
her much loved Secretary to the War, and the Headquarters 
suffered a grievous loss in the passing away of Mrs. Brown, 
the Warden. Switzerland has tried to work to, help refugees, 
its position in the middle of the War-Zone giving it many 
opportunities in this direction; it is one of the two countries 
in which there have been little ripples of discord, of No great 
importance, and chiefly due to the War atmosphere and the 
over-tension of nerves. = 


The Netherlands-Indies has been busy building, as well 
as spreading Theosophical ideas. Burma is working well, and 
the tour of Brother C. Jinarajadasa proved most helpful and 
inspiring. The Burma Educational Trust, under the presidency 
of Mr. Cowasji, is doing good work. 

way is ver uiet, but the General Secretary made a 
ed in ek South America reports but little 


activity. 
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It will be seen that the War has practically absorbed most 


of the energy of our members, and we can but be grateful that 


hey are allowed to serve so usefully the countries of their 
irth. 


SUBSIDIARY ACTIVITIES 


These, as usual, are largely educational. The Theosophical 
Educational Trust has eighteen educational institutions under 
its care, and is doing admirable work. It is happy in its untir- 
ing and devoted Secretary, Mr. Ernest Wood. Mr. Kirk is 
distinguishing himself as a most efficient collector of revenue. 


The Buddhist Theosophical Society has 237 schools and 2 
Colleges, and has managed to pull through the terrible difficul- 
ties of the martial law period. Mr. Mirando, our old and faith- 
ful friend, was shot by the police by accident when he was 
trying to check a riot. The Ananda College is doing admirably 
under Mr. Fritz Kunz, and that at Kandy flourishes under 
Mr. Bilimoria. The Galle College, under Mr. Woodward, has 
not sent in its Report. 


The Muszus Girls’ School continues its splendid work 


‘under Mrs. Higgins, and has just celebrated its 24th anniversary. 


The Olcott Pamtchama Free Schools, under their devoted 
Superintendent, Miss Kofel, show the usual record of first-rate 
work; a girl pupil, helped on to the Teachers Training School, 
has come out 2nd in a class of 25 students. 


The Round Table in Ausiralia sends in an exceptionally 


‘interesting report, which we commend to our members as an 


example of what young people can do. 


The Order of the Star in the East has spread far and 
wide, and has many thousands of members, scattered all over 
the world. In India alone it has between 5,000 and 6,000 
members. 


The Sons and Daughters of India are working in many 
places, and in Adyar have a Lodge of varied activities, educa- 
tional, temperance, hospital visiting, etc. Itis a good training 
ground for public: life, the close contact with the poor giving 
a sound foundation of knowledge for the future. 


An Arts League has just been founded at Adyar, and hopes 
gradually to be of some use in helping in the revival of 
indigenous industries, and to come into relations with the 
important Brotherhood of Arts in England, under the Presi- 
dency of Mrs. Maud Mann. 

13 
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LECTURERS AND WORKERS 


The only changes in the General Secretaries are in 
Sweden and England. Mr. Arvid Knos, who has passed 
away, has been replaced by Erik Crouvall, and Dr. Haden 
Guest by Mr. George S. Arundale. We have temporarily 


lost the valuable services as lecturer of Mr. Sidney Ransom,,. 


who has enlisted in England. Miss Codd is doing excellent 
work there, and is very popular. Our Vice-President, 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett, has been constantly at work, lecturing and 
teaching, and two valuable articles of his have appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century and After. Mr. C. W. Leadbeater has 
been working all the year in Australia and New Zealand, and 
has brought the whole Society there to a higher level of 
public usefulness and respect. 


HEADQUARTERS 


At Headquarters all goes very well, and the staff of 
workers has only lost Mr. and Mrs. Kirk who have returned 
to England. The rest work on well and steadily, giving their 
invaluable services with cheerful devotion. There are no 
additions to the building this year, save a shop and storehouse 
for the Co-operative Stores. A Bank has also been opened, 
and is housed in the T. P. H. 


THE LIBRARY 


Mr. Van Manen has continued his valuable services as 
Assistant Director, and Mr. Cates is a most efficient helper. 
Naturally, the loss of Dr. Schrader is keenly felt, but he is 
working on at his standard edition of the Minor Upanishats, 
and we trust he may be allowed to see the next volume 
through the press, during the coming spring. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The publishing business has suffered to some extent dur- 
ing the War, but some useful publications have been issued. 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa has published his valuable Convention 
Lectures, and a charming series of talks to young people, 
I Promise. My own chief book is the story of the Congress, 
How India Wrought for Freedom. The Vasanta Press continues 
its admirable work. 

CONCLUSION 


& 


As a Society, we find ourselves viewed from a better 
“angle of vision,” and we are being recognised as a body of use- 
ful workers in the many countries over which our activities 

í 
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live small centres in different parts of London, which should 
be ready, under the influence and organisation of this Lodge, to 
take up Brotherhood of Arts activities. He would like to 
take this opportunity of expressing to Mrs. Mann their very 
best thanks for thus preparing the way for the Lodge’s work. 


Mrs. Maud Mann then addressed the Meeting on 


THE AIMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE LONDON 
LODGE OF THE B.A. 


Looking at the smallness of our numbers, she said, we 
should see that it was impossible for us to start at once upon 
any vast propaganda towards the realisation of our dreams of 
actual artistic organisation, such as that concerned, for in- 
stance, with the formation of Guilds; but what we could do 
was each one of us, singly and together, to begin to think out 
the immediate steps necessary and possible in preparation of 
such organisation now. 


Before we could enter upon the culture of Beauty in the 
life of the nation in any large sense, we must begin the educa- 
tion of public opinion, and that was a definite way in which we 
could work in this Lodge, to make of it a centre from which 
public opinion in London might begin to be educated on the 
tremendous subjects involved in any fundamental considera- 
tion of the arts and crafts. 


How couLD WE EDUCATE ? 


(1) We must try to bring into our Lodge “ live people”. For 
that, each one of us must try to become an attractive personal- 
ity, a magnetic centre to draw people in. We must look upon 
ourselves as potential leaders. If we were to bring in “live 
people”? we must be very much alive ourselves: the idea of 
bringing beauty into the lives of the poor and reviving the arts 
and crafts must burn within us as a great ideal worth making 
sacrifices for. Thus we should gradually attract to the Lodge 
men and women who would help us to make it easier to edu- 
cate public opinion in wider ways and bring nearer the 
realisation of our ideals. 


(2) What was meant by bringing in “ live people” ? We 
wanted to bring in (a) artists, (b) social workers, people who 
looked upon the problems connected with the revival of the 
arts and crafts from an economic point of view, and (c) we 
wanted to bring in working people with the arts and crafts. 
We wanted to hear what all these had to say; and we wanted 
them to hear what we had to say. 


(3) We wanted to send out from the Lodge members who 
would be acceptable to other bodies in setting forth our ideas. 
The Adult Schools, the Labour Churches, the Brotherhoods and 


iin 
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similar Movements offered excellent opportunity for this kind 
of effort. The Birmingham Lodge of the Brotherhood of Arts 
had already done some fine work in this direction in association 
with the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Birming- 
ham University, where for the second time an opportunity 
was being made for her, as President, to address a public 
meeting on the aims and ideals of the Brotherhood of Arts. 
We would be able to send out to other bodies in this way 
members specially qualified to deal with various aspects of 
our work, if we would only brace ourselves a little to take our 
part as “ pioneers ”. Our message would be welcome. 


(4) Those who were not yet ready to come forward in 
this way as propagandists, could yet help in the general work 
of the Lodge, by attending to the extremely important small 
pieces of work that so many shirked. If we wanted to have a 
really live Lodge, drawing in and sending out live people, it 
would be necessary that none of us should shirk some of the 
drudgery essential to the success of the work. It was im- 
possible to get any real success without steadfast attention to 
the details which effective organisation on any scale entailed. 


To this end, it would be helpful if members would send 
in to the Lodge President a statement as to what they could do 
for the Brotherhood of Arts, and say when and how they were 
willing to give a little time regularly to help the Officers of the 
Lodge in some of the details, and thus set them free for the 
ever-developing planning of the larger work. 


(5) Some might think, and some had actually said, that 
now was not the time for pioneer work. On the contrary, 
this above all, she thought, was the time for sowing the seed, 
and strengthening our work within, so that, although we might 
not now hope for the realisation of our ideals, yet later on, 
when the time came for an attempt at the solution of the great 
industrial problems with which we were faced, there should 
be a body of men and women who might be able to help in 
producing order where chaos might be threatened. We had to 
remember that great psychological changes were going on in 
people at the present time. Already there was beginning a 
revolution of thought, and hundreds of thousands were having 
their conceptions of labour and industry turned inside out by 
War conditions in such a way that they must afterwards be 
ready for a much finer message than was possible at the 
moment. 


(6) As to our immediate programme of work as a Lodge, 
her personal view was—but she hoped they would each put 
forward ideas on the matter from their point of view too— 
that, say from January on, when they would begin their 
meetings, they might devote themselves to study in preparation 
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for the forward movement which would be possible in the 
future. By study she did not mean just hearing lectures, or 
talking and hearing others talk; but sharing with one another 
our practical results in definite work and experiment along 
Brotherhood of Arts lines. We artists were primarily doers, and 
we should strive to show one another something of our dreams 
and our ideals, and to foster together a deeper faith in dreams 
than many of us were able to hold in the hurlyburly of the 
workaday world. In the Lodge we should try to throw off as 
much as possible of the ugliness and un-ideality that prevailed 
outside, and to live for the hour of our meeting in the greater 
world of realities within. 


In our meetings also we should strive to help the humbler 
and younger artists among our members, and help them to 
realise more of that dream of beauty which we know in the 
inner world of our visions. So might we, in various ways, 
bring something of a realisation of that time when again 
perhaps, as of o!d, the Gods might walk among men. 


(7) To some this might appear as being fine in theory but 
too much in the clouds for practice. Already, however, we 
had among us some who were able and ready to share with us 
their dreams of the world which was one day going to be: 


NATIONAL ORGANISER OF THE B. A. 


Mr. R. C. Price, a craftsman who had for years past been 
labouring to collect examples of work showing what craft 
really was. He had a series of most interesting and beautiful 
slides which would provide matter for most valuable study 
by members. 


Mr. A. J. Penty, „who had joined the Brotherhood of Arts 
“for active service” a year ago, a writer about Guilds who 
was exercising a profound influence among progressive 
thinkers in this country. He was writing a book which he 
was giving to the Brotherhood of Arts, and was preparing a 
series of lectures on our work from an economic and industrial 
pee of view. 


J. H. Foulds, an eminent composer, also a member, 
aan FA able to tell them of the possibilities and significance 
of the Brotherhood of Arts message in music. 


Mr. H. Wooller,- who had given them that afternoon the 
hospitality of his studio, was ready to share with them the 
results of some interesting experiments along Brotherhood of 
Arts lines in painting. 

And she herself might perhaps be able to bring before 
them something of the work and message of the Artist as 
Mystic, of the possibilities of co-operation with the deva-world, 
and methods of inner research. 
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They would see, therefore, that there was no lack of 
material for immediate Lodge work of a practical kind. But 
to make our meetings a power and a success, it would be 
necessary for every member to do his or her utmost to see 
that they were well attended by making them known among 
their artist friends, crafts friends, industrial and social friends. 
It was not fair to expect fine workers to come among us and 
give the benefit of their experience if we were not prepared 
ourselves to do our utmost to secure for them adequate 
audiences. Also, we had to see our Lodge rules in a “ living 
way”. No Lodge could be run unless subscriptions were paid, 
for instance. Some had asked, “ Why did not the Brotherhood 
of Arts do so and so?” Simply because to do certain things, 
to issue educative pamphlets and propaganda leaflets, to bring 
out books and magazines, cost alot of money. If members 
would try keenly to remedy present financial disabilities, then 
much could be done in the way of effective use of fine 
material which they already had among their members. 
Those who were not able to give in kind, whether in ideas or 
financial help, could give help in service, and in making the 
Lodge and its work known, and thus support in an equally 
practical way their Officers in carrying on its organisation. 
To the realisation of our greater dreams this recognition of 
the importance of personal service in details, as a sort 
of “technique” of our devotion, was one of the first 
essential steps. 


FOUNDATION OF THE LODGE 


The Chairman formally put it to the meeting, whether a 
London Lodge of the Brotherhood of Arts should now be 
constituted, and asked all present who were desirous of 
becoming its members to raise a hand. All present did so, 
and the Lodge was thus definitely established with a 
membership of twenty-one of the persons present. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following Officers were then elected: 
Hon. President: Mrs. Maud Mann. 
President: Mr. H. Wooller. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. M. Callender. 
Hon. Treasurer: Miss Dora Lyon. 


Committee: Miss L. Edmonds, Mr. J. H. Foulds, Miss 
Holding, Mr. W. Mann, Miss Eva Martin, Mr. A. J. Penty, 
Miss Violet Pike. 
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REVIEWS 


Mind in Animals, by E.M. Smith. (Cambridge University 
Press. Price 3s. net.) 


In this volume we have an interesting and useful contri- 
bution to one of the youngest branches of science—Animal 
Psychology. The author disclaims any pretension to having - 
given a complete presentation of even the most important 
facts which have been discovered in this field of investigation; 
but he hopes to arouse sufficient interest in his readers to 
stimulate their study of many original articles on the subject 
which are mentioned in the Bibliography at the end of his 
book. 


Beyond a brief reference to the basal question as to 
whether mind is co-extensive with living protoplasm or is 
a development peculiar to the human stage of evolution, in his 
first chapter, Mr. Smith raises no points for discussion. He 
merely describes and illustrates experiments made upon 
various animals beginning with Protozoa and ending with the 
equine prodigies Berto and Muhamed. He points out the 
almost insuperable difficulties confronting the investigator, and 
while recording the results of experiments, leaves the fact of 
mind in animals still an open question. Even with regard 
to the wonderful performances of the Elberfeld horses he says 
that, although they suggest possibilities not dreamed of before, 
they do not provide satisfactory enough evidence to warrant 
a “definite pronouncement as to their real significance ”. 


It is impossible to estimate the value of such fruits of 
patient and painstaking effort as those collected in this 
unpretentious book; for, although the facts recorded are, in 
themselves, very simple indeed, they provide a key to fields of 
thought of the greatest importance to scientific progress. 
The experiments were made in order to test the nature of 
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response to stimuli on the part of an organism; the nature 
and degree of retentiveness and its relation to habit formation; 
the meaning of associative memory in the animal and the 
extent of its sensory discrimination. Special chapters are 
devoted to the phenomena of “ Instinct,” “ Homing,” “ Imi- 
tation” and “The evidence for intelligence and for ideas”. 
Several pen drawings illustrate the text, and the name of 
the publishers is sufficient guarantee for the “externals ”. 
All students of psychology will welcome this book and 
lovers of animals will profit by the careful study of many of 
the experiments. For though it may be a disappointment to 
find: that the intellectual gifts of our pets are notas great 
as we would desire, yet many useful hints may be gleaned as 
to right methods of fanning the tiny spark of intelligent 
response into the flame of ideational power. 


A. E. A. 


Pacificist Illusions: A Criticism of the Union of Democratic 
Control, by G. G. Coulton, M.A. (Bowes & Bowes, Cam- 
bridge. Price 6d.) 


This booklet, a copy of which has been kindly sent us by 
a friend in London—by way of comment on an article in the 
November THEOSOPHIST on the Union of Democratic Control, 
presents the case for the militarist against the U. D.C. Itis 
therefore useful as enabling people to hear both sides of the 
questions which this organisation has brought into prominence. 
Very little is said of the stated objects of the U. D. C. that 
does not amount to indirect approval; the main shafts of Mr. 
Coulton’s criticism are directed against the personal opinions 
of a few of its members, for which of course the U. D.C. as 
a body is not responsible, except as publishers of pamphlets 
containing them. 


Apparently the author has no fault to find with demo- 
cracy per se, provided that it does not interfere with established 
institutions like armies ; its only weakness lies in the inveterate 
ignorance and pugnacity of the people. In proof of popular 
ignorance, the U.D.C. is condemned for not having started 
its propaganda long before the War, instead of waiting until! 
its principles, hitherto accepted, came to be regarded as 
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dangerous. But if it is the people who are generally kept in 
ignorance of “acute situations ” in diplomatic circles, until it 
is time that their pugnacity should be aroused, the remedy is 
simple. In proof of this popular pugnacity the French 
Revoiution is quoted-—as an example of democracy! But if 
the author is correct in regarding war as an essentially 
democratic form of indulgence, and if, as he tries to show, 
war is the only safeguard against decadence, then what 
objection can he have to the U.D.C. claim that the people 
should know what promises are made in their name ? 


Fortunately his criticism is not all destructive, for he 
concludes with a recommendation of the murdered M. Jaures’ 
proposal for a citizen army. Possibly the late editor of L’- 
Humanite knew that no further reduction of military power 
could be expected from a conscriptionist Government, but as 
used here, the word “militia” may be, like “ national 
service,” a blind for conscription. Of course this “ nation in 
arms” would never be so wicked as to fire a shot until its 
territory was actually invaded, but would Mr. Coulton be 
content if his peaceful soldiers were sworn in for home 
service only ? 


However, this little publication provides some serious 
reading, and its language is singularly moderate. It should be 
welcomed as a contribution to the study of international 
relations. 


W. D. S. B. 


Medieval Studies (First Series) and French Monasticism in 
1503 (No. XI), by G. G. Coulton, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., London.) 


These two books comprise a series of essays on the condi- 
tion of the monasteries in France and England from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries ; and have reference chiefly 
to the works of Messrs. Benson and Vaughan, and more 
particularly to those of Cardinal Gasquet on the subject, in 
their attempt to disguise the somewhat worldly lives, to put 
it mildly, of the “religious ” of the period. 
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There are in all twelve essays in the two volumes, and of 
these the most striking are in criticism of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
book, which devotes itself to a defence of the monasteries and 
in which, it must be admitted, its author is convicted of using 
methods that are not very scrupulous in support of his object. 
There appear what may be classed as apparently premeditated 
misquotations of various monastic records, such for instance 
as accounts of the visitations which were supposed to take 
place in monasteries every three years; the real state of affairs 
is revealed by a more careful study of these same records and 
among some of the more prominent crimes recorded against 
the monks of the time were murder and embezzlement, 
drunkenness, unchastity, etc. It is interesting to note in this 
particular essay the author has recorded his offer to Cardinal 
Gasquet, or any other Roman Catholic apologist, to print with 
his own pamphlet eight pages in reply to the evidence of 
monastic degeneracy he brings forward. No reply, however, 
appears, so it may be inferred that the author of these essays 
has made good his statements. 


Later articles in this collection give very interesting 
accounts of the attitude of the people in those days towards the 
various religions of the period; only a small portion of the 
masses could be said to take any interest in their religious 
observances, and the following quotation from A Revivalist 
of Six Centuries Ago illustrates the attitude of the laity 
towards the clergy and their religions. The extract is taken 
from the writings of a German missionary preacher, Berthold 
of Ratisbon, the revivalist referred to: 

Men talk nowadays in church as if they were at market, each calling 
across to the other and boasting and telling what he has seen in foreign lands; 
so that one may easily trouble six or ten who would gladly be silent........- 
And ye women! ye never let your mouths rest from unprofitable babble. 
One complains to another of her maidservant, how greedy she is of sleep and 
how loth to work; another tells of her husband; a third of her children, how 
this one is a weariness, and that other thriveth not. To what devil art thou 
complaining thus in church ? 

The churchyard was used for fairs and markets with all 
their attendant disorders, and for indecent pagan dances that 
were practised in the middle ages on Christian festivals; in 
England at a somewhat later period it was recorded of a 
Devonshire parson that he used his church for the purpose 
of brewing ale. Many such acts of barbarity were rife among 
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the clergy at this time and the abuses were only abolished 
with considerable difficulty. 


Revivals were frequent and short-lived, being pursued 
with the utmost ardour for a few weeks, then suddenly dying 
out and giving place to former conditions. The whole state 
of religious life in those times was a chaotic medley of 
extremes, and bore no resemblance to the orderliness of the 
present day. 


Ie Sit Co Se 


THOUGHT CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLDERS OF THE EMPIRE 


Every Householder in the Empire is invited to gather 
together the inmates of his house, for a few minutes daily, for 
silent concentrated thought directed to the helping of the 
Powers of Good, each one throwing all his thought and energy 
on the side of Right and using his will-power to strengthen 
endurance in the hearts of the Allied Nations that they cease 
not till their task be accomplished. 


Where desired, the silent 5 or 10 minutes could open with 
these words: 

“We ask that the Divine Will shall find in us clean and 
deep channels through which It may deign to flow.” 


If the hundreds of thousands who are unable to be at the 
Front would join in a Thought Campaign, either as households 
or singly, an effective force would be created to reinforce 
those who are struggling on land, sea and air for the triumph 
of the Right and the upward progress of humanity. 

There are many who think that there is a possibility of 
bringing this struggle to an end during the next few months, 
but that if the War does not end then it may go on till the 
the world is entirely exhausted and the civilisations of Europe 
die out. Itis on the balance. The mighty power of Thought 
if widely used could turn the scale. Those who use it must 
be pure in motive, with no hatred in their heart, or they will 
do more harm than good. 

All who join should begin the practice forthwith and 
publish it to others far and wide. There is nothing to sign or 
to receive, no one to notify. Only the practice to be stead- 
fastly kept and the thought borne constantly in mind. 


January 1916. Hon, Secretary, 
Thought Campaign 
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LEAGUE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


THIS League was founded in Bombay on December 28th 
1915, during the gatherings of the Annual T. S. Convention. 
Membership is open to all, whether they are members of the 
Society or not. The inception of the League is due to a sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Besant that something should be done in India 
gonchange the conditions for boys and girls in homes and in 
schools. 


C. J. 


Objects.—1. To bring about the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment both in homes and in schools. 2. To spread among 
parents and teachers a knowledge of the latest ideas in educa- 
tional sicence which affect the training of children. 


Officers: President—Dewan Bahadur T. Sadasiva Aiyar, 
Justice, High Court of Madras. 


Vice-Presidents.—P. K. Telang, M.A. LL.B., Head Master, 
Theosophical Collegiate School, Benares: C.S. Trilokekar, 
M.A., Principal, Madanapalle Theosophical College, Madana- 
palle; N. G. Paranjpe, B. Sc. Head Master, Theosophical School, 
Cawnpore; Fritz Kunz, B.A. (Wisconsin), Principal, Ananda 
College, Colombo; F. L. Woodward, M.A. (Cantab.), Principal, 
Mahinda College, Galle, Ceylon ; ; C. Jinarajadasa,. M.A. 
(Cantab.), Adyar, Madras; T. R. Pandya, Ph.D. (Columbia), 
Principal, Male Training College, Palan, Baroda State; Mrs. 
Kamalabai Gajanan, Principal, Girls’ High "School, Thakurdwar 
Road, Bombay; Rai Bahadur Pandit Pran Nath, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Education, Gwalior State; and Miss 
Mary K. Neff, Head Mistress, Municipal Middle School for 
es Lucknow. (And others whose names willbe added 
ater). 


Secretary.—R. K. Kulkarni, M.A., LL.B., Professor of 
History, Victoria College, Gwalior, C. I. 


Assistant Secretary.—S. V. Khandekar, Adyar, Madras. 


Membership in the League is open to all, and is not 
limited only to parents and teachers. It will, however, be 
understood that whoever joins not only sympathises with the 
objects of the League, but will personally refrain from inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on children in the home and in 
the school. 


There are no fees or dues, but the Secretary of the League 
will gladly receive donations to cover expenses of publication 
of leaflets and pamphlets to further the objects of the League. 


* For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Professor 
R. K. Kulkarni, Victoria College, Gwalior, C. I 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE THEOSOPE IS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT | 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The following receipts from 11th December, 1915, to 10th 


January, 1916, are acknowledged with thanks : 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


Rs. A. P. 


American Section, T. S., for 1915, £161. 12s. 4d. ... 2,400 12 
Belfast Lodge, T. S., Riese dues of 3 new 

members, £1. 10s. 3d. .. on 22 11 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. G "B. Turner for 1916 i 15 0 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa for 1916 aaa 15 0 
Miss D. Graham for 1916 . 15 0 
Mr. Anandaya, Gautama ‘Lodge, Singapore, for 

LOTS (Osa) ese Sy a ee 3 12 

DONATIONS FOR ADYAR HEADQUARTERS 
Through Mrs. Annie Besant, Adyar ... ... 2,600 0 
Mr. A. Schwarz, Adyar ... ee ane Le Z000 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Bombay ... ... 1,000 0 
Mr. Ratansi D. Morarji, Bombay a ... 1,000 0 
Dharmalaya Lodge, T. S., Bombay ... a H000 
Mr. P. D. Khan, Bombay ... ox ahs 75 0 
Akola Lodge, T.S. ene di ree 5 0 
DONATIONS FOR ADYAR LIBRARY 

Mr. Madan Mohan Lal, Udaipur on Non 10 0 


Rs. 8,462 3 


A. SCHWARZ, 
Adyar, 11th January, 1916. 
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Hon. Treasurer, T. S. 
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xvi SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST FEBRUARY 
OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts from 11th December, 1915, to 10th 
January, 1916, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 


“ A friend,” Poona oe oe 0 
Mr. Madan Mohan Lal, Udaipur Sa Mes 7 
Mr. A. Schwarz, Adyar Food Fund ... 00) 


A. SCHWARZ, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, O. P. F. S. 
Adyar, 11th January, 1916. 
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, Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 


Supplement to this Issue 


Theosophical Publishing House 


ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 


CIRCULAR, FEBRUARY 1916 


OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The following have been issued during the month of 
January : 


THEOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


AND FOR THE USE OF LOTUS OIRCLES 
By Carnertins W. CHRISTIE 
| (Third Edition) 

3 J oo 

TRY KS" 3 Cloth Pages 148 
‘Price: Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. Postage Extra. A 

r This handy little book has already achieved 
_ popularity with the young, by reason of its simple lan 
and lucid exposition of the Theosophical teachings. 


- book which parents and teachers may place in the h 
boys ånde girls without hesitation. It has now 


aS 


its third edition. ` rs 
-Q ies: i F iana 


